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Flow to save lives 


During 1962 6,709 people were killed 
in road accidents in Britain; about 
335,000 were injured, 95,000 seriously. 
The total number of road casualties for 
the first 11 months of 1963 was four per 
cent higher than for the same period 
in 1962, and there were 122 more 
deaths. There were 120 people killed 
in road accidents in the four days of 
the Christmas holiday last year, com- 
pared with 83 the year before. 


The exceptionally high number of road 
deaths over Christmas, and the news 
that about 200 vehicles were involved 
in accidents on the M1 in a single day 
last week, has brought to the road ac- 
cident problem an unusual amount of 
publicity. The reactions of many people 
who have made public statements - 
politicians, representatives of motoring 
organisations, police - have naturally 
been strong and heavily charged with 
emotion. Many people have offered 
solutions to the problem (some of them 
contradicting each other) and there has 
been a constant cry for the government 
to “get tough” with motorists. 


But the very importance of the road 
accident problem requires us to ap- 
proach it rationally. The _ existing 
evidence on the causes of accidents is 
sketchy and in many ways unclear, but 
one thing is known for certain: there 


are a very large number of contributory 
causes and the cure involves the appli- 
eation of many different remedies in 
different combinations for different 
circumstances. Some of these remedies 
are already known; many are not. 


The first need is to get the figures in 
perspective. Since 1934 (the worst pre- 
war year for road accidents) the number 
of vehicles in Britain has increased 
fourfold while the accident rate has 
increased by only 45%. The yearly 
number of deaths has actually decreased 
slightly in this period. This suggests 
that, although we have only made a 
small impact on the problem, the com- 
bined effect of the safety measures 
taken during these years - speed limits, 
improved road and vehicle design, pro- 
paganda - has helped to reduce the 
number of accidents as a proportion of 
the number of vehicles in use. Also, 
Britain’s accident record is quite good 
compared with that of many other 
countries. In 1961 Britain had one fatal 
accident for every 1,410 vehicles; 
France had one for every 935; Germany 
one for every 430. On the other hand, 
the United States had a much better 
record in this respect: one death for 
2,000 vehicles. 


In a sense virtually all road accidents 
are the fault of the people who use the 


on the roads 


roads - drivers, cyclists and pedestrians. 

As the Buchanan report on Traffic in 

Towns said: 
“In theory it would seem beyond 
dispute that if all road users would 
take conditions as they find them, and 
exercise unremitting care all the 
time, there would be no accidents 
other than those caused by an act of 
God or some unpredictable mechani- 
cal failure.” 


But, however emotionally satisfying it 
may be to pour moral condemnation on 
the “criminal” or “stupid” motorist, 
we must, if we want to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents, accept that streets and 
motorways are populated by fallible 
human beings, and try to find practical 
ways of reducing the likelihood of 
errors and of reducing the seriousness 
of the consequences of errors. 


There are three lines of attack on this 
problem: roads, vehicles, and people. 

Roads. Something, but not enough, is 
known about what kinds of roads are 
safest. The evidence is to some extent 
conflicting. Thus two scientists, Pro- 
fessor W. Gissane and Dr John Bull, 
who have made a detailed, three-year 
study of 73 deaths on the Ml, were re- 
ported by The Guardian on January 10 
assaying: “Completely adequate 
figures are not yet available, but it 


seems likely that the risk of fatal 

accidents to car occupants, and perhaps 

to lorry drivers, per vehicle mile travel- 
led is appreciably higher than on other 
types of road.” 

Yet the report of the Road Research 

Laboratory of the Department of 

Scientific and Industrial Research, Re- 

search on Road Safety, (HMSO, 1963, 

42s) - probably the most careful and 

comprehensive study of the whole pro- 
blem that has yet been made in this 
country - concludes: ‘The _ personal- 
injury accident rate on the London- 

Birmingham motorway (Ml) .. . is 

lower than that recorded on any all- 

purpose road in Great Britain.” 

These two views may be reconciled by 

the theory that modern motorways re- 

duce the total number of accidents con- 
siderably (largely because they elimi- 
nate entirely one of the largest cate- 
gories of accident - collision between 
vehicle and pedestrian) but the number 
of fatal accidents to drivers may in- 
crease as a result of higher speeds. 

American experience suggests that 

motorways do reduce very dramatically 

the total number, of accidents. 

A substantial reduction in road acci- 

dents is, therefore, likely to result from 

road improvements along the following 
lines: 

1. The building of more motorways for 
inter-city traffic; 

2. The separation of traffic and pedes- 
trians both within towns and on 
inter-town routes, and the separation 
of different types of traffic (one im- 
portant cause of accidents is the 
conflict which arises between slow 
and fast moving traffic). 

3. A good deal more can be done to 
improve the safety of even our most 
modern motorways - inadequate 
road-building has been a cause of 
several deaths on the M1. 

This programme would require (a) pro- 

bably more money for road _ building 

and road research; (b) a much greater 
sense of urgency in testing and apply- 


continued on page 4 


In June, 1963, practically the 
whole population of West Kings- 
down, a village in Kent, turned out 
for a “human barrier” demon- 
stration in which they blocked the 
A20 trunk road. The demonstra- 
tion was held in protest against 
the Minister of Transport’s refusal 
to build a pedestrian subway at a 
notorious accident spot; in this pic- 
ture the villagers are marching 
along the A20. 
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Ce GREG L aEan coe Ada teneee Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 

For Daronlete iu 2 “* No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
pame : isements rate on application. 


AIRMAIL EDITION Coming events 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, ‘‘ QUAKERISM - an experimental religion." 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. Speaker Julian Harrison. Friends House, 


7 Euston Road N.W.1. Sunday, Februa 
Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 630 p.m. y uary 2 at 


lls 64, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months Personal 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
; L 336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, Peace News fund. 

c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 

Pa. CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by jotn- 
ing the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 
5 Grindly Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Special offer for new readers DAVID MACKIE now resides at 28 Yerbury 


Road, N.19. 
please send 


6 weeks 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, dis- 
count price list and free sample offer: 
Premier, 50 Black Lion St, Brighton. 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
potential readers. New readers’ trial rate: 6 
weeks 2s 6d post free. Please send names and 


address to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 


post free trial 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 2s 6d 1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 


post Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 


nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 

| enclose secretary's address). 
To publicise full details, book a classified or 

Name displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 


Biock letter 
s, please Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Address 31 January, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee 
bar, Aston Road. Speaker from London on 
Ruislip demo at Easter. C’ttee of 100. 


LANCASTER. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse. 


You cannot face 1964 Stuart Morris on ‘Peacemaking in 1964." PPU. 


effectively without the 


1 February, Saturday 
International teach bance ms Bea edhe conte: 


open to all ND supporters. Open discussion 
es 
Peace Diary 


led by Terence Heelas. Chair Maggie Rosher. 

Details from W. Midlands CND, 3 Park Lane, 
Birmingham 6. 

with 64-page world directory of 

Organisations and periodicals, 

16-page full colour world maps, and 

all usual pocket diary features. 


3s 6d (postage 4d) 
1 doz for 36s post free 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
Housmans 
5S Caledonian Rd London N1 


GRANGE OVER SANDS. 3 p.m. Parish room, 
Stuart Morris on ‘‘Peacemaking in 1964."’ 


Every week 


Thursdays 


CAMBRIDGE. Q11, Queens College. Study 
group on non violence. Contact John Bibby. 


LONDON W.11. 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records. Entrance 
ls. Proceeds to the London C'ttee of 100. 


get Peace News Le hele 8 p.m. The Moor. Public mtg. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 70 Pickhurst Rise. 
every Friday place an order with Group meeting. CND. 


your newsagent today Fridays 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee bar, 
Aston Road. Working discussion mtg. CND, 
YCND, C'ttee of 100. 


BRIGHTON. 12.45 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., aap 
St Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. 


‘ | renounce war and | wlll never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 

Pl i N E.C.3. 12.45-2 p.m. T Hill. 
oes Union send 7 pledge to pest a on Cainer and Gurrent evehita from 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard tee nace Pacine ac Hemsiiy,.. Moteenat 
* Ow , Fellowsnip o econcilia . 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 eace Pledge Un! 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
(I ENCLOSE 6s) 
PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 1s 


or 


take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2 
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STAFF ACTION (TEACHERS). Will teachers in 
the Committee of 100 and CND etc, interested 
in action against war and for educational 
advance send for material to Peter Cadogan, 
5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


FRIENDSHIP, introductions, personal, and pen 
friends, all ages. Write for free details: 
Dukeries Club, 113 Netherton Rd, Worksop. 


HOMOSEXUALS face blackmail, ruined 
Careers, suicide. Homosexual Law Reform 
Society needs your help. 32 Shaftesbury Ave., 
W.1. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civil servants and _ school- 
teachers - ‘‘agreed value’’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter insurance Con- 
sultants Ltd (P), 37 Victoria Ave, Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex. Tel.: Southend 41101. Branch 
offices Belfast, Guernsey, Motherwell. 


PEACE NEWS urgently needs sales represen- 
tatives to introduce Endsleigh Ckristmas cards 
to retailers in all parts of Britain, commission 
basis. Suitable experience and connections 
desirable. Details please to Manager, End- 
sleigh Cards, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


PERSONAL Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friend - all hobbies, corres- 
pondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.a.e. for details. 


SINGLE BUSINESS MAN, ample capital, fed 
up rat race, wants contact others buy farm as 
guest house, recuperation others. Refs. both 
sides. Box no. 277. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, 
Mount St, Albert Sq. Annual supporters’ mtg. 
Reports and elections. Olive Gibbs: ‘The 
Easter march and the general elections.’ Re- 
freshments. North-West CND. 


RUISLIP, MIDDX. 7.30 a.m. South Ruislip 
USAF Base for picketing and leafleting. Re- 
assemble 2 p.m. Ruislip Manor roundabout for 
poster parade. Details: Mark Newnes, Ruislip 
Action Local Campaign Convenor, Denham 
3209. C'ttee of 100. 


1-2 February, Sat-Sun 


MAIDSTONE. Kent Region weekend school on 
organisation and activities. Mechanics Hall, 
Corn Exchange. 2 p.m. Sat., 11 am. Sun. 
Speakers include George Clark and Peggy 
Duff. CND. 


4 February, Tuesday 


PLYMOUTH. Public meeting, CND, contact 
local secretary for details. 


5 February, Wednesday 


EXETER. CND public meeting. Contact local 
secretary for details. 


LONDON N.16. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Yoak- 
ley Road, off Stoke Newington, Church St 
(bus 73). Ron Huzzard on ‘‘The next Labour 


government and the bomb - what policy?” 
CND 


6 February, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
Road. PPU group mtg. Fred Lyons: “A 
Turkish holiday.” 


Saturdays 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Rd., 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature sell- 
ne canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 
‘arty. 


BIRMINGHAM. 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., 2.30-5,.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Pl. (nr. art gallery). Sanity 
selling. YCND. 


CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 a.m. outside Parish 
Church, Union St. Literature selling, leafleting 
CND 


CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall all 
day outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 
LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. outside Lewis's main 
entrance. Peace News selling. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Phone 21958. 


LONDON N.W.3. 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube stn. 
Peace News selling. Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
first. 


LONDON W.11. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., 
Portobello market, nth end. PPU_ bookstall. 
Two-hour shifts. Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


SUTTON, SURREY. 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock 
Pavement. Bookstall. YCND, CND, C’ttee of 100. 


Publications 

CONYIACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, South 
Africa, 


HOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for 
all peace literature and books, posters, leaflets 
or campaign materials. ‘‘ Sale or return’ 
selections for meetings, etc. Send s.a.e. or 
call for latest list and s.o.r. terms. 5 Cale- 
donian Rd, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


Accommodation vacant 


NEWLY decorated room available cheap till 
Easter. MEA 2154 after 9 p.m. 


Holidays 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or 
"phone Hickling 236. 


Wanted 


GOOD JUMBLE wanted. West London Com- 
mittee 100. LAD 8748. 


REFUGEE CLOTHING. All kinds desperately 
required. Easy despatch. We send cover and 
instructions. War on Want, London W.5. 


8 February, Saturday 


BRIGHTON. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Debating Cham- 
ber, Sussex University, Lewes Road. NYCND 
discussion conference on Easter activities, 
General Election, summer campaigning etc. 


MANCHESTER. 2-5 p.m. Central Hall, Oldham 
St. N.W. C'tlee of 100 Regional meeting. 


9 February, Sunday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 7.30 p.m. Crayford Arms, 
Crayford High St. C'ttee of 100 speaker on 
Ruislip demo. YCND. 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Devi Prasad on ‘' Freedom ’’. 
Order of the Great Companions. 


10 February, Monday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, West- 
minster. ‘‘This is South Africa’’ meeting. 
Speakers Joost de Blank and Tom Kellock. See 
displayed advertisement for details. Christian 
Action. 


11 February, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Mechanics Inst (Science 
Room): George Clark. CND. 


13 February, Thursday 


LONDON, E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
Road. PPU group meeting. Louise Kisbee: 
‘A trip to New York.” 


OXFORD. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Andrew Green, Magdalen 
College. 


UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 2.30 p.m. Met. line stn. 
Literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 100. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, 


canvassing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619, 
INDEC. 


WARRINGTON. 11 am. outside library. Peace 
News selling. CND. 


Sundays 


LONDON W.1. 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, 
Marble Arch. Peace News selling. Contact 
Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


LONDON E.C.2. 7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St.). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats.), modern jazz, poetry (Suns.). Re- 
freshments. Adm. 2s 6d. 


LONDON S.E.1. Christchurch Hse., Chancel 
St. Work camps to help old and handicapped 
people. Phone WAT 3968. IVS, 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE-one word In each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.! 


Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s) 


I enclose P.O. value.......cce.ess0-- 
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Dave Dellinger 


The moral vacuum in the South 


Dave Dellinger, a member of the executive committee of the US Com- 
mittee for Non-violent Action, has been taking part in the Quebec to 
Guantanamo (Cuba) march as it passes through Georgia. This is the 
second part of his account of the marchers’ encounters in Georgia with 
whites and Negroes, and with the police. Like the first part, which 
appeared in last week’s Peace News, it is reprinted from the January 
issue of the American monthly, Liberation. 


If we were travelling behind enemy 
lines, we were nonetheless surrounded 
by friends. These friends held no offices, 
commanded no troops, and could not 
have lifted a finger, or even raised their 
voices, to protect us without running 
the risk of being shot. Many of them 
lived in wretched huts that seemed to 
defy the laws of physics by remaining 
upright, let alone housing so many 
ocupants. Yet they had only to say a 
few words or to look at us, in the un- 
translatable language of love, to com- 
municate a mysterious power that has 
eluded men who have conquered king- 
doms or amassed fortunes, won elec- 
tions or attained academic prestige. 
The day before we entered Peach 
County, the sheriff told us that we 
would be arrested if we tried to hand 
out leaflets in what he called “my 
county.” 


We distributed our leaflets for two days 
there and were not arrested. There were 
times when cars filled with white men 
drove out to meet us, and then drove 
back and forth beside us, at a snail’s 
pace, ominously glaring and never utter- 
ing a word. The sheriff kept close to 
us all the way, screaming imprecations, 
harassing our drivers and angrily honk- 
ing his horn and waving his arms in 
attempts to frighten away anyone who 
might speak to us or take leaflets. Yet, 
amazingly, Negroes did take leaflets 
and call friendly greetings as they 
emerged from their shacks or paused 
in their work. Others looked at our 
black and white group, read our signs, 
and stood transfixed, as if they were 
seeing a miracle in Peach County. 


Just south of Peach County lies the 
small town of Marshallville, which we 
walked through on a Sunday morning. 
Then we turned on to a magnificent 


avenue lined with stately Southern 
mansions, huge trees and _ well-kept 
lawns. At the very end of the avenue, 


HOLDING OUR 
BREATH 


Today is the end of our financial year. 
As I write this on Monday we are £870 
short of our target, but our books will 
be kept open until February 7 by which 
time we shall have got most of the 
dollar bills and other items of foreign 
currency exchanged. This gives you a 
last chance to help us reach this so vital 
target. 


Over the weekend I’ve been reading 
some of the hundreds of letters and 
messages which readers have sent in 
responding to this appeal - from the 
accountant in New York to the old age 
pensioner in a quiet west country 
cathedral town, from critics and fans 
and from those who are just plain 
thankful for this medium of com- 
munication. 

I hope that as many readers as possible, 
if they haven’t already done so, will 
respond to this last-minute appeal. It 
doesn’t matter if you can’t afford much: 
nothing is too little for us to accept. 


THE EDITOR 
total since February 1 


£4130 


contributions this week £471 2 6 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Nl 


perched precariously on top of a mud 
bank, was a wretched shack, outpost of 
an impoverished Negro settlement and 
the only Negro house to front on the 
highway. Standing together on the ram- 
shackle steps, erect, motionless, and in 
rags, were seven or eight Negroes, ap- 
parently a mother and her children, 
mostly teenagers. 


The police car drove ahead and, charac- 
teristically, stopped directly in front of 
the house. As Michele turned to mount 
the bank, one of the policemen jumped 
out to restrain her and then, thinking 
better of it, drew back. “Don’t go up 


there,” he said. The line of march 
stopped, as it generally did in such 
situations. 


The Negroes remained motionless, like 
an inspired statuary. ‘“ This is those 
people’s property,” Michele replied 
gently, “and if they want a leaflet, I 
want to give them one.” “If they wanted 
a leaflet, they would have come down to 
get one,” the policeman replied. Michele 
hesitated, advanced slightly, hesitated 
again. For a long time no-one moved 
or spoke, not the Negroes (who had 
not moved perceptibly since we first 
saw them), not Michele, the policeman, 
or the silent walkers. 

Then there was a slight movement, and 
with infinite grace a girl of perhaps 
fourteen slowly detached herself from 
the group, walked down the bank, and 
took a leaflet. A moment later, a 
slightly older girl did the same. We 
moved on. 


There were many indications that the 
average white Southerner is no more 
anxious to take part in mob violence 
than most people, that the majority of 
them are distressed by the brutality 
that has been exacerbated by the de- 
magogy of traditionalist politicians, the 
inevitable and long delayed upsurge of 
the Negro, and the employment hy the 
authorities of the methods by which 
police have traditionally resisted law- 
breakers and determined opponents of 
the status quo. On the walk, and in 
other demonstrations in the South, we 
have learned that violence is more apt 
to be instigated or carried out by the 
police than allayed or prevented by 
them. When the authorities decide that 
they will not tolerate violence, it 
usually does not occur. But there is a 
moral vacuum created by the reluctance 
of the ‘‘decent” people to come out 
positively for integration, to identify 
with the exploited and persecuted, to 
open themselves to charges of being 
“nigger-lovers”” and “‘ Communists”. 


These people are in the unpleasant 
position of having either to embrace 
new ideas and make personal sacrifices 
for them (primarily loss of prestige and 
of economic or political advancement) 
or abandon the Negro to the brutalities 
of the fanatics. I was constantly re- 
minded of my visits to Germany in the 
thirties, when the silent, decent people 
had no idea that Nazism would attain 
the momentum that it did and I 
thought back to how decent Americans 
had also kept silent, until it was too 
late, and had refused to do away with 
the immigration quotas that kept most 
Jews from finding asylum here. 


Our group visited white ministers, who 
expressed sympathy for our project but 
lowered their voices when they heard 
the sound of approaching footsteps. But 
how many in the North are ready to 
risk advancement or jeopardise their 
freedom in order to take the crushing 
burdens of economic inferiority and 
ghettoisation off the Negro - or for that 
matter to resist the country’s reliance 
on nuclear annihilation? And when 
from time to time I saw members of 
our own group wilt a little under pres- 
sure - or nervously dodged a potentially 
embarrassing question Miyselt after I 
had left the group and was alone and 
afraid in Atlanta - I realised that the 


utter lack of self-righteousness with 
which we must seek to build bridges of 
understanding with our confused and 
beleaguered white Southern brothers is 
more than good tactics. It is a simple 
recognition of the facts. 


It took us a long time to communicate 
to Police Chief Ross Chamblis that we 
stood unequivocally for integration, non- 
violence, and the right of the walk to 
parade and leaflet in Americus and 
yet did not fall into the Southerner’s 
stereotype of Northern agitators who 
condemn all white Southerners out of 
hand and are more interested in stir- 
ring up trouble than helping solve pro- 
blems. If the chief had been a lesser 
man, we might not have succeeded. And 
I suppose we would not have made it 
at all a year or two earlier, before the 
terrible sacrifices made by the organ- 
isers of the Student Non-violent Co-ordi- 
nating Committee and _ the local 
Negroes, and the rising pressures from 
outside sources (belated and inadequate 
as the outside response has been). 
At the beginning, the chief made it 
emphatically clear that we would be 
arrested if 
1. we marched with signs, with more 
than two persons in a city block; 
2. we tried to hand out leaflets in the 
“fire zone” (the entire business 
district of Americus); 
ae we “allowed” any local Negroes to 
join us. 
When we left an hour and a half later, 
it seemed that we might be able to 
parade with signs, but that the last two 
prohibitions were absolute and_ final. 
More importantly, we had come to like 
the chief, and he did not seem as 
frightened of us as he had been at the 
beginning. 
We had two more conferences with 
Chief Chamblis before the walk arrived 
in Americus. The chief’s final state- 
ment to us was that he could not permit 
us to hand out leaflets in the “fire zone” 
but that we appeared to be upright men 
and he thought we might be able to get 
through Americus’ without serious 
trouble. There was no way of telling 
what the outcome of these enigmatic 
words would be. 
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Meanwhile we had made two visits to 
the Sumter County sheriff's office, which 
appeared to be a hangout for local 
toughs. The sheriff emphasised that he 
did not want to hear anything about the 
walk, that he would not protect us, and 
(addressing himself more to the local 
men than to us) that he didn’t care what 
anyone would do to us when we got into 
Sumter County: he would make it a 
point to be elsewhere. We quickly 
pointed out that we did not want pro- 
tection. “You  yellow-livered Com- 
munist,” a big man shouted at me, at 
this point. ‘You got no guts.” When 
I turned to address him, he screamed 
indignantly: “Take your eyes off me! ” 
We crossed the Sumter County line 
about ten miles outside Americus. After 
a while there began the procession of 
slowly moving cars and silent occupants 
that was always more foreboding than 
threats and gestures. At least one of 
the cars was full of men from the 
sheriff's office. But the day ended with- 
out incident. The following morning, 
we walked into Americus, accompanied 
by a heavy contingent of policemen who 
stopped automobile traffic for us and 
did not interfere with our leafleting. 
Most of the whites glared at us from 
behind glass doors and windows, as if 
we were carriers of some dread con- 
tagious disease. But I was surprised at 
the number of whites, even here, who 
managed to wave pleasantly or take 
leaflets. 


As we reached the city limits, I crossed 
the highway, shook hands with Chief 
Chamblis, and exchanged words of 
mutual respect with him. At the end of 
the day, as I was packing my bags to 
go home, I asked Clarence Jordan (at 
nearby Koinonia Farm, which had pro- 
vided us with heartwarming hospitality) 
if he thought that the chief would 
suffer politically from having dealt with 
us as he did. “I don’t think so,” 
Clarence replied. “A lot of white people 
are fed up with the way things have 
been going, but they don't know how to 
make a fresh start. I think that they 
will applaud him for having acted 
intelligently.” 


F 


Buddhist high priest Thich Tinh Khiet (right) at a prayer service held on 


Vietnam Bud 


dhists unite 


i haa dese ste. | 


January 15 to mark his formal inauguration as president of the Vietnam Unified 
Buddhist Congregation, which was recently formed from among the various 


Buddhist seets in South Vietnam. 
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Editorial 


INQUIRY STILL WANTED 


The Commissioner of Police has sent to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions the details of how the police framed several 
people during the Greek royal visit demonstrations last sum- 
mer. This means that one or more of the policemen involved 
are likely to be prosecuted. We are not united on the question 
as to whether a criminal prosecution is the best way of dealing 
with the policemen’s role in this affair. But there is certainly 
a danger that these men will be made scapegoats, while others 
who are seriously implicated - particularly senior police 
officers and magistrates - will escape attention. Only a com- 
prehensive, independent public inquiry will be adequate to 
reveal the whole truth about these cases. 


ACCIDENTS 


ing the results of research; (c) a greater 
willingness to learn from the experience 
of other countries. As an example of 
the last point, drivers on inter-city high- 
ways in the United States are warned 
before every sharp bend what the maxi- 
mum safe speed for the bend is - if 
this procedure had been adopted in this 
a several lives might have been 
saved. 


Cars. Many accidents are caused by 
defects in vehicles - poor brakes, burst 
tyres, etc, - which might have been cor- 
rected with a better system of checking 
vehicle fitness. A study conducted in 
the United States under the sponsorship 
of the Harvard Medical School found 
that a high proportion of accidents in- 
volved cars with defects in vital parts, 
and in many cases this was due to fraud 
or incompetence on the part of garages. 
We don’t know whether this finding 
would apply to this country, but it is 
certainly worth investigating. 


Old venicles now have to be subjected 
to roadworthiness tests. But enough is 
known about the contribution of vehicle 
defects to accidents to suggest that 
much more frequent inspection is neces- 
sary. 

People. There are two main ways that 
people might be made to drive better: 
by being deterred from driving badly 
through the threat of punishment or by 
being encouraged to drive better 
through propaganda. 


Increased fines and’ stiffer prison sen- 
tences are now being widely advocated 
as answers to the road accident pro- 
blem. These proposals seem to stem 
in part from an emotional demand for 
vengeance on the “wrongdoers” rather 
than from any rational calculation that 
this is the best answer. 


There is little evidence either way on 


from page 1 


the question whether the threat of 
punishment is an effective deterrent to 
bad driving. The 600-page Road Re- 
search Laboratory volume quoted above 
has almost nothing on this. Mr J. J. 
Leeming, County Surveyor for Dorset, 
claimed in a letter published in The 
Guardian on January 7 that the 
evidence from Scandinavian and Ameri- 
can experience showed that punitive 
laws seemed to have no appreciable 
effect on the road death rate. 


More knowledge is needed here before 
we rush into more punitive legislation. 
If motorists can be deterred at all from 
bad driving, there are _ theoretical 
reasons for supposing that licence sus- 
pension or withdrawal may be more 
effective weapons than fines or im- 
prisonment. It is known that important 
contributory causes of accidents lie in 
anti-social personality traits: prisons 
are not exactly famous for the creation 
of socially responsible attitudes. Fines 
would harm some _ relatively poor 
drivers but would probably not worry 
the rich or those driving on expense 
accounts. But licence suspension would, 
at worst, remove some dangerous 
drivers from the roads for a while (or, 
in extreme cases, for ever) and might 
prove a deterrent to all kinds of driver. 
Safety propaganda has been shown to 
have some effect, but its effectiveness 
tends to decrease as its amount in- 
creases. Road safety education for 
children (a lot of this is done) is pro- 
bably quite useful. One point at which 
safety propaganda could be much more 
effectively applied is in driving instruc- 
tion, much of which is very slapdash at 
present. There is a strong case for (a) 
making the driving test more difficult; 
(b) requiring all driving instructors, 
professional or amateur, to be licensed 
and tested; (c) for driving courses to be 
approved by government inspectors and 


John Dixon 


Absent in Singapore 


Able Seaman P/J 979495 Dixon J., the 
20-year-old Royal Navy man who objects 
to further service on conscientious 
grounds, is now working on a Royal 
Navy survey ship in the Far East. In 
1963 he spent a total of some ten 
months behind bars because of his con- 
scientious objection to further military 
service; he is on a twelve-year enlist- 
ment which he entered into at the age 
of fifteen. He describes his experiences 
since September below. 


Last September I told the authorities 
that I would go into detention rather 
than let them put me on HMS Lion, a 
warship. In the end, I won that fight, 
and paid for it by going into detention 
in Malaya. 


On coming out of my previous detention 
(90 days in Portsmouth) at the end of 
September I was kept under lock and 
key and not allowed to contact anybody. 
The next day I was taken to an RAF 
airport and put (and I mean put) on an 
RAF Comet, which took me to Sing- 
apore. At Singapore I was to join the 
HMS Lion. 


But as soon as the plane landed, I was 
off again. I did not know where I was 
going to go to, because I had never 
been to this part of the world before. I 
got into a taxi and went into Singapore. 
All I had on was black jeans, a black 
shirt, black shoes and black socks. It 
was about eight o’clock in the evening, 
and I just walked and walked. At three 
in the morning I met a young man and 
we sat and talked and he told me how 


to get to a small beach, some miles out 
of Singapore. 

Having very little money I started walk- 
ing again. I was unwashed, unshaven, 
and very scared. After a time I found 
the turning I was to take - an old dirt 
track leading down to a fine beach. 


I slept there until midday the next day, 
and stayed there for four-and-a-half 
days on the beach under the stars. It’s 
not as wonderful as it sounds. After 
four days I could just walk, was black 
and red from sunburn, and had no 
money. So I made it back to Singapore, 
I don’t know how, and gave myself up. 
They took me to see the Captain of 
HMS Lion, who sent me to detention 
in Malaya for 90 days. So in 1963 I 
spent about 10} months behind bars. 
When I went into detention I found out 
that the Lion was going back to Eng- 
land for Christmas, but without me, 
and that I had another ship. The ship 
they have now sent me to is not a war- 
ship - it has no guns, and is painted 
white, not grey. It is a survey ship. 
which makes out charts for all pnarts of 
the world, so that ships can sai} safelv. 
So for the time being I feel that I am 
doing a worthwhile job. helping to save 
life rather than take it. I have hy no 
means given up my fight for neace. If 
they put me on another warshin then 
they will have a very hard job on their 
hands. 

John Dixon wishes to thank the monv 
readers of Peace News who cent. him 
Christmas cards when he was in deten- 
tion. 


to contain a much greater emphasis 
than they do now on safety. 

Much evidence both from the United 
States and this country shows that intel- 
ligent speed limits reduce accidents. 
Almost all American motorways have 
speed limits, most of them quite low 
(the range is from 50 to 70 mph, with 
60 or 65 mph typical). A speed limit 
of 60 mph on British motorways would 
almost certainly reduce the number of 
accidents. 

All these measures, and many more that 
have been suggested, could be carried 
out fairly easily by either a Conserv- 
ative or Labour Government with not 
much greater expenditure than the two 
parties are already committed to. If 
they did this with real determination 
and imagination they might cut down 
the number of serious accidents to half 
the present total within ten years or 


so. 
But what about the other half? Is there 
an irreducible minimum of accidents 
which are “inevitable”? Is there any- 
thing that can be done about the man 


who drives recklessly, endangering his 
own and other people’s lives, in spite 
of all the measures that are taken to 
warn, deter or discourage him? 

The causes of this hard core of acci- 
dents seems to belong to a very murky 
region of human conduct. My own view 
is that much bad driving involves a 
kind of violent relationship between 
people - a callousness and lack of 
imagination as to the effect of one’s 
conduct on others - which occurs over 
and over again in our society: in 
violent crimes, in business relation- 
ships, in the competitiveness that domi- 
nates many people’s lives in work and 
in their leisure time. This theory has 
little relevance to the short-term, prac- 
tical prohiems of reducing road acci- 
dents, but it suggests that a society in 
which the car problem had been seri- 
ously tackled at its roots - like a society 
where crime or economic injustice or 
war had been tackled at its roots - 
would be structured very differently, 
and be based on very different values, 
from the one we have now. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


What Red plot? 


It must be very satisfying to be able to 
blame the same bogyman for whatever 
misfortunes may occur, to judge by the 
frequency with which the press resorts 
to this practice. 


Last Sunday’s News of the World, which 
claimed extravagantly and with no con- 
crete evidence that the mutinies in 
East Africa were all part of a Red plot, 
was a prime example; other newspapers 
have joined the chorus as well, not to 
mention the Prime Minister, though 
there has been some disagreement as 
to whether the bogyman is in Peking, 
Moscow or Havana. 


There does seem to be some evidence 
that the revolution in Zanzibar was 
aided by Communists; but I have seen 
nothing (apart from the scarcely-veiled 
suggestion that it must have been an 
outside job, since the fuzzie-wuzzies 
were incapable of thinking of it them- 
selves) to convince me that the mutinies 
in Tanganyika, Kenya or Uganda were 
part of a plot. Perhaps I’m simple, but 
to me they just looked like mutinies. 


* * * 


The Tunbridge Wells working group of 
the Committee of 100, which (as re- 
ported in Peace News on January 17) 
held a demonstration to draw attention 
to the eviction of a family from their 
home, have continued their efforts to 
help the family. Reports and letters to 


the editor in the Kent and Sussex 
Courier on January 17 and 24 say that 
the Committee has provided accommo- 
dation and found jobs for Mr and Mrs 
Hilden; local building workers and 
Labour Party members have been 
among those who subscribed to a col- 
lection, and local Labour leaders ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the Com- 
mittee’s actions. 

The interesting thing about this story 
is that it seems to be generally accepted 
in Tunbridge Wells that the Committee 
of 100 has a right to speak and act on 
a matter like housing; and this is per- 
haps because the local group has taken 
care to emphasise the connection it sees 
between making nuclear weaponry an 
economic priority and the failure to 
solve problems of social policy. Other 
working groups wishing to broaden the 
range of their activities might be glad 
to learn from the example of Tunbridge 
Wells. I wonder if someone would pub- 
lish the whole story as a pamphlet? 

* 


x * 


My guess as to whether the election will 
be in March, May, or October is worth 
no more than anyone else’s. But one 
Labour MP seems to think it unlikely 
that Sir Alec will be in Downing Street 
for long. He is Emrys Hughes, and I 
hear that he’s writing a biography of 
Lord Home, to appear some time in 
February. 


Emrys Hughes seems to make a habit 

of writing the biographies of prime 

ministers while they are in office: the 

speed with which he has done his job 

on Lord Home suggests that he is afraid 

the man won’t be in office much longer. 
” * * 


The new Solidarity pamphlet, Busmen, 
what next? exposes a good few skele- 
tons in the cupboard of labour relations. 
Take, for example, the London tram 
workers’ strike of 1915. This was a very 
violent dispute which arose out of the 
refusal of the government and the 
employers to allow wages to keep pace 
with the cost of living, which had in- 
creased enormously since the beginning 
of the war. 


Seven thousand men stopped work, and 
after incidents in which blacklegs were 
assaulted and trams smashed up, several 
strikers were arrested and sentenced to 
periods of up to six weeks’ hard labour. 
The London County Council, which was 
the largest tramway undertaking, re- 
fused to consider arbitration and sacked 
all the strikers who were of military 
age. A statement said: ‘“ Those who 
enlist will receive favourable consider- 
ation for re-employment, as far as may 
be possible, after the war.” 

This reminds me of the way some 
magistrates make teenage offenders 
“volunteer” for the army as an alter- 


native to being sent to Borstal. So 
much, you might say, for the defence of 
democracy. Fortunately, the LCC didn't 
get away with it altogether: they had 
two more major strikes on their hands 
before the end of the war, including 
one in which bus, tram and tube 
workers united - a precedent which the 
pamphlet urges us to remember. 

The rest of Busmen, what next? is also 
very informative and often highly en- 
tertaining. Price 6d, from 197 Kings 
Cross Road, London W.C.1. 


id * * 


The writer of a letter to the editor of 
the Daily Telegraph recently, described 
the Caribbean as being ‘“ endowed by 
nature with every attribute of climate, 
scenery and beauty to produce a rich 
revenue of American tourist dollars.” I 
bet you didn’t think that’s what the 
Caribbean was for - but nature knew 
all along. You can’t get the better of 
nature, 
* * 

Frantz Fanon’s book, Les Damnés de la 
Terre, which Peter Worsley reviewed in 
Peace News on October 18 and which 
Michael Freeman reconsidered last 
week, is now available in English. Its 
English title is The Damned, and it can 
be obtained from Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, Great Russell Street, London 
W.C.1, price 30s. 
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aian covet FILMS IN CRISIS 


Making a film in Britain is an expensive 
business. £100,000 is about the mint- 
mum cost. Few people personally have 
that money at their disposal. Normally, 


a film producer borrows money from a i 
bank when he wants to make a film. ; 


But banks don’t lend hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds just because the manager 
likes going to the pictures. Before they 
do so they want certain securities. The 
usual form this security takes 1s a distri- 
bution guarantee, which is an agree- 
ment the producer makes with a film 
distributor that when the film is com- 
pleted it will be shown in a number 
of cinemas. On the strength of this 
guarantee the bank lends the money. 


To get a hundred thousand pounds back 
means that the film must be shown in 
quite a few cinemas; and only two com- 
panies in this country have that number 
of cinemas, the Rank Organisation and 
Associated British Cinemas (ABC). 
These two companies don’t own the 
majority of cinemas in this country, 
but they do own a majority of the big 
cinemas; i.e. they control more cinema 
seats than anybody else. Their cinemas 
are usually the ones in the centre of 
towns and therefore easy to get to and 
to get away from. Before a feature 
film can be made somebody has to per- 
suade the booking manager of one 
group that people will come to his 
cinemas to see it. 

The position is further complicated 
by the fact that both the Rank Organis- 
ation and ABC make films themselves 
and, of course, show them in their 
cinemas. They don’t make enough films 
to provide the cinemas with a sufficient 
supply, so they have to look elsewhere 
for others. Both companies have ar- 
rangements with the big American film 
companies to show their films in Eng- 
land. The supply is completed by British 
film producers who work independently 
of either group. 


The crisis which has arisen in the 
British film industry im the past few 
months has centred on this last group. 
In autumn this year the independent 
film producers began to complain that 
the big film circuits were taking a long 
time to show their films and there was 
now a pile-up of films waiting for re- 
lease. This pile-up had important con- 
sequences both for the producers and 
the film industry in general. 


Since the films were financed with bor- 
rowed money, the longer they had to 
wait before they were shown and box 
office returns started to come in, the 
bigger the interest charges on the loans 
became. A good example of this pro- 
cess was The Leather Boys, which 
opened in London last week. It was 
completed last spring, so it has had to 
wait a year for release. (1 think I’ve 
seen the whole film in the form of ex- 
tracts which the television programme 
Sunday Break was always using to illus- 
trate programmes on marriage.) The 
producer estimates that the delay has 
added to the original budget more than 
£5,000 in the form of interest charges. 


The second consequence was that while 
they had films waiting to be shown, the 
independents were in no position to 
make other films. Technicians in the 
industry found themselves without work 
as studios either closed down for a time 
or only worked at part capacity. The 
independent producers also complained 
that when their films were shown, they 
were put on at slack times like the 
summer. 


The process was in many ways a natural 
one as cinemas closed down or turned 
over to bingo halls or bowling alleys. 
The independents argued, however, that 
Rank and ABC were often showing 
films of their own or of the companies 
they had agreements with which were 
inferior, commercially and artistically, 
to independent films which were kept 
waiting. And there were hints that 


A scene from the new British Lion 
release, The Leather Boys 


Rank and ABC were deliberately trying 
to force the independents out of busi- 
ness. On the face of it this was a doubt- 
ful argument, in that the companies had 
nothing to gain by showing films which 
Jost money for them in preference to 
films which would make money. It just 
seemed an inevitable result of a shrink- 
ing market that those who had power 
would use it to maintain their own 
positions. 


The tangled situation was complicated 
even further when the National Film 
Finance Corporation (NFFC), a govern- 
ment body, announced that it was going 
to sell the distributing company, British 
Lion. British Lion is the only rival to 
Rank and ABC. It was originally run 
by Sir Alexander Korda but was taken 
over by the NFFC when it got itself 
into a huge debt, and the Government 
was forced to come into the film indus- 
try. Some years later, the Corporation 
sold part of its interest in the company 
to some independent film-makers, like 
Roy and John Boulting, Frank Launder 
and Sidney Gilliatt, who became mainly 
responsible for running the company. 
Under them, it became the outlet for 
independent film-makers. It had no 
cinemas of its own but it bargained 
with the two circuits to get its films 
shown. It was the only group that did 
so because the two circuits have an 
unwritten rule not to compete with 
each other. 

It was helped immeasurably in this 
bargaining by the fact that the Govern- 
ment, through the National Film 
Finance Corporation, had an interest in 
the company. The big circuits were 
cautious about refusing too many of 
British Lion’s films in case they pro- 
voked further Government interference 
in the industry. British Lion’s policy 
proved successful financially and the 
company began to show a very reason- 
able profit on its operations. The reason 
given for the decision to sell in these 
circumstances was that the NFFC 
needed some ready cash quickly (an- 
other of its functions is to make loans 
to film producers), and that it had 
never been the Government’s intention 


to stay so closely involved with the 
film industry as the NFFC’s ownership 
of British Lion made it. 


At another time, reasons like this, 
though arguable, would have made some 
sense. At a time when the independents 
were bitterly critical of the policies of 
Rank and ABC, a decision to change 
the status of the company that was the 
independents’ bulwark was_ incredible. 
It was almost as if the NFFC had de 
cided to sabotage the independents it- 
self. The decision seemed even more 
incredible when the company which 
was negotiating to buy British Lion 
from the NFFC was made public. The 
finance for it was provided by City of 
London sources and the group was 
headed by Mr Sidney Box. Until his 
retirement a few years ago because of 
ill health Mr Box had been a film pro- 
ducer working mainly in the Rank 
Organisation. The films he was respon- 
sible for were at best of only routine 
quality (The Seventh Veil, The Bad 
Lord Byron, Christopher Columbus). 
Neither his name nor his financial 
sources were any guarantee that British 
Lion’s independent policy would be con- 
tinued. Just the opposite, in fact. 


Deputation after deputation from the 
film trade unions and the independent 
film producers went to see Mr Heath, 
the member of the Government respon- 
sible for final decision on the sale. Two 
arguments were put to him: that 
British Lion should not be sold, and 
that if it were, it should go to somebody 
who would continue its present policy 
and that the NFFC should retain some 
interest in the company. Two weeks 
ago Mr Heath decided that British Lion 
should be sold, and about the only con- 
dition he made was that the group it 
was sold to should have competent 
management and strong financial back- 
ing. In the meantime, various other 
groups have joined in the bidding. They 
include one headed by Sir Michael Bal- 
con and comprising most of the 
enterprising independent film-makers 
like Tony Richardson and John Osborne; 
and one headed by Sam Spiegel, the 
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American producer of such films as On 
the Waterfront, Bridge on the River 
Kwai and Lawrence of Arabia, and Mr 
Leslic Grade, a member of the family 
which has important commercial tele- 
vision interests. 


How serious is the crisis in the film 
industry? It is obviously bad that only 
two companies should decide the films 
that are shown throughout Britain. Even 
if the companies were near-perfect in 
their policies, it would not be a satis- 
factory situation. In fact, both Rank 
and ABC have shown class prejudice, 
snobbery, short-sightedness and lack of 
enterprise (to mention only the more 
obvious of their shortcomings) in their 
choice of films. The need for indepen- 
dent film-makers who would widen the 
choice of films made and shown is a 
clear one. 


An assessment of how far the indepen- 
dents have widened the choice of films 
available depends on your attitude to 
the cinema. If you see it as an un- 
demanding way of entertaining yourself, 
then the independents have done a good 
job. Films like I’m All Right Jack, 
Heavens Above, Left, Right and Centre 
and Only Two Can Play are better 
entertainment of this kind than the 
usual run of Rank and ABC films. If 
you see the cinema as something more 
than this, the success of the indepen- 
dents is a more limited one. Judging 
by these standards, the British cinema 
would be no poorer if films like I’m All 
Right Jack or Only Two Can Play 
weren't made in future. 


The success of the independents then 
depends on a small group of their films, 
like Saturday Night and Sunday Morn- 
ing, A Taste of Honey, Loneliness of the 
Long Distance Runner, A Kind of Lov- 
ing and Billy Liar. These films are very 
different from anything either ABC or 
the Rank Organisation are likely to 
produce. If the independents are forced 
out of business films of this kind will 
certainly no longer be made. Would 
this be a bad thing for the British 
cinema? I’l) discuss this in a second 
article. 
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Geoffrey Carnall 


The master strategists 


The Strategy of Conflict, by Thomas C: 
Schelling. (Galaxy Book no. 101. Ox- 
ford University Press, 11s 6d.) 


Gandhi Contre Machiavel, by S. Panter- 
Ta (Editions Denoel (Paris), NF 


Motorists have a common interest in 
avoiding collision. But at a cross-roads 
there may be a conflict of interest over 
who shall go first. Given the conflict, 
how does a strong-minded motorist en- 
sure that it is he who will go first? How 
can he exploit the common interest for 
this purpose? 

Professor Schelling’s Strategy of Con 
flict (first published in 1960 and now 
reissued as a paperback) is much con- 
cerned with such interactions of conflict 
and common interest. He deplores the 
undeveloped state of the pure theory of 
blackmail - of how to use extortion and 
how to resist it. His book sets out to 
develop such a theory and apply it to 
the “retarded science of international 
strategy “. 


Pacifists may feel tempted to argue that, 
so far as they are concerned, it can stay 
retarded. Better drivers, they will say, 
give way; and survive. The study of 
how to communicate the threat of col- 
lision to a driver who trespasses on 
one’s right of way is, at best, the ex- 
pense of spirit in a waste of shame. And 
if someone puts the case of what is to 
be done in a city of road-hogs, who 
bully courteous drivers into immobility, 
he will murmur something about the 
value of even a single example; propose 
a campaign to improve road manners; 
and perhaps enlarge upon the health- 
giving exercise of walking. 


There is a lot of sense in this. People 
are much too inclined to take the con- 
flicts they are involved in for granted, 
to accept the given situation and mano- 
euvre within it. As Kenneth Boulding 


has put it, we are caught up in “ threat 
systems": you do something nasty to 
me, and [ll do something nasty to you. 
Threat systems need to be overlaid by 
“exchange systems™ you do some- 
thing nice to me, and I'll do something 
nice to you. But threat systems, as 
Boulding himself insists, are not at all 
easy to get out of - and not only because 
so much of the world’s energy and re- 
sources are invested in them in a self- 
perpetuating way. Conflicts of interest 
in some form are inescapable, and if 
they are to be dealt with more creativ- 
ely than by threat systems, we shall 
have to find out more about the whole 
subject. 


The literature of conflict resolution 
is increasing, but it is still true that, as 
Schelling puts it, “there is no scientific 
literature of deterrence that begins to 
compare with, say, the literature on 
inflation, Asiatic flu, elementary-school 
reading, or smog.” Schelling is one of 
the pioneers in the field, and his book 
can be recommended to anyone who 
wants to reflect on what happens when 
motorists deliberately risk collision, and 
statesmen deliberately risk war. 


This said, one must admit that Schelling 
often reads like an apologist for the 
prevailing system. He makes an inter- 
esting analysis of brinkmanship, argu- 
ing that it involves creating a risk 
which is beyond the comprehension and 
control of the party going to the brink. 
Kennedy’s policy during the Cuba crisis 


is a fair example of this. Schelling also. 


argues that it is rational to make a 
threat whose fulfilment will hurt the 
threatener more than the threatened: a 
line which will appeal to supporters of 
Britain’s own nuclear force. He suggests 
that if one can misrepresent oneself as 
unable to comprehend a threat, or too 
obstinate to heed it, the threat itself 
may be deterred. Many Chinese pro- 


nouncements on nuclear war can be 
justified by this reasoning. 


However, it is not only Kennedy, 
Douglas-Home, and Mao Tse-tung whose 
methods are illuminated by Schelling. 
Reading The Strategy of Conflict, one 
is continually reminded of another 
strategist, Gandhi. 


Thus, in a chapter on “Strategic 
Moves”, in which Schelling develops 
his argument that threats do not have 
to hurt the party threatened more than 
the party which makes the threat, he 
mentions the power formerly enjoyed 
by the Bhats and Charans of Gujerat. 
These castes were revered as bards, and 
if they guaranteed an agreement or the 
safe conduct of a load of bullion, they 
would commit suicide or kill one of 
their children if the agreement were 
broken or the bullion stolen. “The dis- 
grace of these proceedings,” we are 
told, ‘“‘and the fear of having a bard’s 
blood on their head, generally reduce 
the most obstinate to reason.” Schelling 
does not mention Gandhi’s fasts, but 
these had something in common_ with 
the sanctions used by his fellow-Gujer- 
atis. Gandhi himself saw fasting as a 
means of self-purification, but his intro- 
spection was not altogether reliable. It 
seems fair to classify the fasts as a 
threat of suicide, so slow that plenty 
of time was left for negotiation - a 
hunger-strike in fact. 


The effectiveness of a hunger-strike de- 
pends on the character of the faster, 
and Gandhi was revered as a wise 
father-figure whose disapproval was 
painful, and whose death would have 
been a deprivation of incalculable ex- 
tent. It is relevant to inquire how one 
gets to be revered like Gandhi - a point 
sometimes neglected by game-theorists; 
but as part of the answer is that he was 
the master-strategist of Indian inde- 
pendence, it is worth looking at him 
from this point of view. Such an analy- 
sis has been attempted by a French 
writer, S. Panter-Brick, in his book 
Gandhi contre Machiavel. 

Gandhi demonstrated that it was pos- 
sible to carry on a vigorous revolu- 
tionary campaign without depending on 
violence. On the contrary, the art of 
non-violent combat consists in eliciting 
forces which put some constraint on the 
violent reactions of the enemy. Just as 
Machiavelli studied the history of Rome 
and of the Italy of his own time, and 
deduced from this the grim method 
summarised in The Prince, so Panter- 
Brick studies Gandhi’s major campaigns 
and outlines a brief handbook for a 
non-violent prince, a prince of satya- 
graha. 

Panter-Brick subjects Gandhi’s cam- 
paigns to a severe analysis - there is 
not much uncritical hero-worship. The 
campaign against the Salt Tax wins 
high commendation because of its 
simplicity, its appeal to self-interest, its 
aggressive defiance: all necessary con- 
ditions of sustained mass support. The 
“Quit India” campaign of 1942, on the 
other hand, rates low because (Panter- 
Brick feels) it demanded the impossible 
of the British Government, which was 
bound to see a withdrawal from India 
at that time as an invitation to civil 
war and Japanese occupation. 


The campaign of 1942 was certainly 
brinkmanship within Schelling’s mean- 


Gomulka of Poland. Geoffrey Car- 
nall writes that in 1956 Gomulka 
stood in relation to the Soviet 
Union much as Gandhi did to 
Britain. They addressed them- 
selves to the dominant power as 
friends - hut bargaining on behalf 
of people who were not so friendly 
and might get out of hand. 


ing of the term. Gandhi said that he 
wished to guard against any outbreak 
of anarchy, but the demand for a 
British withdrawal being indispensable, 
he would not hesitate to go to the ex- 
tremest limit if Britain and her allies 
were not properly impressed. He evi- 
dently was playing on forces which 
Congress might or might not be able 
to control, explaining that if the worst 
came to the worst, he preferred anarchy 
sonar existing impotent slavery of 
ndia. 


Panter-Brick makes clear that Gandhi 
was concerned to end the apathetic 
acquiescence of Indians in the prospect 
of a Japanese invasion, and sensed that 
the price of releasing the energies 
dormant in the nation was the granting 
of immediate political independence. 
(No demand was made for the with- 
drawal of the allied forces.) What 
Panter-Brick does not bring out suffi- 
ciently is the extent to which Gandhi 
was reacting to events which could 
easily have got out of control without 
any prompting from him. Given the 
sensational demonstrations of Japanese 
military power, and British determina- 
tion to keep control of India, the con- 
ditions were ripe for rebellion. Gandhi 
tried to express the rebellious mood of 
his country in a programme which 
would not be totally unacceptable to the 
British, and would indeed satisfy what 
was legitimate in their position. The 
“Quit India” resolution, said Nehru at 
the time, 


“is not a threat. It is an invitation. 
It is an explanation; it is an offer of 
co-operation. It is all that. But still, 
behind it there is a clear indication 
that certain consequences will follow 
if certain events do not happen.” 


There is a parallel with the situation in 
eastern Europe in the autumn of 1956. 
In Poland, Gomulka used the threat of 
a general revolt there to manoeuvre the 
Russians into accepting his terms. In 
Hungary the general revolt had pro- 
ceeded too far to be effectively used as 
a sanction (though doubtless Nagy’s 
main handicap in dealing with the Rus- 
sians was the Suez crisis). 


As Communists, Gomulka and Nagy 
stood in relation to the Soviet Union 
much as Gandhi did to Britain. All 
three addressed themselves to the domi- 
nant power as friends - but bargaining 
on behalf of people who were not so 
friendly and might get out of hand. It 
would help neither side if things did 
get out of hand, but the sanction of this 
eventuality could be turned to advant- 
age by the weaker party in the nego- 
tiations. 


Nagy, like Gandhi in 1942, was defeated 
by military force. But just as the check 
to Indian independence was only tem- 
porary, so Hungary today is not obvious- 
ly different from what it might have 
become under a Nagy-style Communist 
regime. Military sanctions can be over- 
whelmingly effective in the short run 
(and in the long run too, if genocide is 
attempted). But they can only stabilise 
a situation when a substantial part of 
the population is willing to acquiesce in 
it Nothing fosters acquiescence like 
“fairness ’, for, as Schelling points out, 
the “fair” is also the salient, and the 
salient exercises a powerful influence 
over the pattern of expectations which 
governs men’s actions. The essence of 
non-violent strategy is focusing atten- 
tion on the fair, the just solution. 

In a commentary printed at the end of 
Panter-Brick’s book, Lanza del Vasto re- 
marks that Gandhi differs most pro- 
foundly from Machiavelli in perceiving 
that conflict can only be genuinely re- 
solved by reconciliation. It is in seeing 
the strategy of conflict in relation to 
the need for reconciliation that Gandhi 
showed his political genius. 
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John Whitfield 


GANDHI-MAN OF ACTION 


The Essential Gandhi, edited by Louis 
Fischer. (George Allen and Unwin, 
30s.) 


What relevance do Gandhi’s ideas and 
actions have for the peace movement 
today? Can we follow his campaigns 
closely in present situations? If not, can 
we follow his basic principles? What, 
in fact, are those principles? The Essen- 
tial Gandhi can help us if it gives a 
comprehensive picture of Gandhi's 
thought and action. Only if it does this, 
can we judge from it how valuable 
Gandhi’s ideas are. 


Louis Fischer has selected the contents 
of this book mostly from newspaper 
articles which are of a didactic nature, 
and seem to be editorials, but he has 
also taken quotations from books by 
Gandhi himself. At once, the reader 
who wishes to learn about Gandhi’s 
methods and political aims is handi- 
capped. Editorial exhortations to action, 
and rather naive reasons for that action, 
convey the message neither of a man 
of action, nor of a political thinker. 

In spite of a very good first section, 
which describes Gandhi’s upbringing 
and training in India and London, and 
his sojourn and campaigning in South 
Africa, there is a strong impression of 
an apolitical moralist. Though Gandhi 
thought of himself as a man of action 
and not as a theorist, this is nowhere in 


evidence. As he did not write political 
theory, it cannot be included, but the 
“essential Gandhi”, as he was essen- 
tially a man of action, must come from 
descriptions of his political action, and 
not from his own writings. 

Action is not described at all, except 
in the early chapters. Such explanation 
of action, and of the need for it, as 
there is, is not sympathetic to the 
politically-minded westerner. To the 
morally-minded westerner there is still 
a large cultural gap in the approach to 
problems of morality. 


It is tragic that there is so little by 
Gandhi analysing past action or cam- 
paigns. This contrast between morality 
and politicality is so necesary that it 
should be made even at the expense of 
including large sections by other 
authors. The inadequacy of the pure 
Gandhi we have had chosen for us only 
serves to emphasise the political in- 
adequacy of moral purity. 


In the later sections, chapters on topics 
such as, “Sex, Sanitation, and Segrega- 
tion”, “‘Facing the British in India,” 
and “How to enjoy Jail” are strung 
together. Though some continuity is 
evident, there is no valuable direction 
about the book. It was compiled to give 
a little about each of the many topics 
on which Gandhi wrote, and not to 
bring out and illustrate by contrasting 


Recent pamphlets 


British Guiana’s Future: peaceful or 
violent? by Cheddi Jagan. (People’s 
Progressive Party, 1s.) Dr Jagan argues 
the case for immediate independence for 
British Guiana. 

Portugal: the price of opposition, by 
Mrs H. Ward. (British Committee for 
Portuguese Amnesty, 1s.) Details of 
political repression in Portugal. 
Verwoerd’s police state, by an anony- 
mous South African lawyer. (Christian 
Action, 6d.) Shows how South Africa 
violates the rule of law. 

South Africa on trial; behind the Rivonia 
ease. (African National Congress of 
South Africa, 1s.) Details of the current 
treason trial. 

Service Overseas, the young idea. (Con- 
servative Political Centre, 2s.) Calls for 
great increase in the number of young 
people serving underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 
English for 
Education pamphlet. 


immigrants, Ministry of 
(HMSO, 3s.) Ad- 


vice on the problems of teaching English 
to immigrant children and adults. 
Christian Socialism: a study outline and 
bibliography, by Stanley Evans. (Christ- 
ian Socialist Movement, 1s 6d.) History 
of Christian Socialism and an outline of 
its principles. 

Money - a Chrstian view, first report of 
of the Christian Doctrine of Wealth 
Committee of the Congregational Union 
of Scotland, foreword by the Very Rev 
Dr George MacLeod. (Maclellan, 2s 6d.) 
Argues that our present monetary sys- 
tem is the root of much evil, including 
the arms race. 

Guide to hire purchase (Labour Re- 
search Department, 1s.) 

A Guide to The Contracts of Employ- 
ment Act. (Labour Research Depart- 
ment, 1s.) This Act deals with the 
minimum period of notice and the sup- 
plying of written particulars of the 
terms of employment. Pamphlet in- 
cludes a critique of the Act. MF. 


quotations, certain questions that need 
to be asked, if not answered. In con- 
trast to Gandhi’s didactic writings, the 
book is shapeless. To what extent did 
Gandhi’s thought show anarchist or 
conservative trends? Apart from one 
interview with an anarchist, reported 
verbatim, this problem is ignored. 


Again, it is not apparent just how much 
Gandhi used traditional language and 
drew upon traditional Hindu beliefs in 
order to put across radical ideas, Some 
appreciation of how his ideas were 
effected in practice would make Gandhi 
seem far more relevant to the peace 
movement today, or to direct actionists 
anywhere. 


It is important to remember the con- 
text in which Gandhi worked out the 
idea of, and advocated, a non-violent 
resistance campaign. Such a policy was 
adopted by the Congress Party because 
of its political potentialities, and not 
because of its moral purity. The latter 
doubtless helped the independence cam- 
paign on its way, but could not have 
held it together had the idea been 
politically ineffective. Only later in his 
life did Gandhi leave the immediate and 
emphasise the need for acceptance of 
non-violence as a complete moral prin- 
ciple, rather than as a political method. 
Yet the newspaper articles do not allow 
one to imagine that Gandhi was ever a 
political realist. 

Even so, there is one distinct advantage 
to the simple moral language used to 
communicate to simple people. Gandhi's 
views of the fundamental values are 
obvious, and the language he used is 
appropriate for expressing long-term 
views of the way society should go. Al- 
though village communities are now 
irrelevant to the West, the reasons for 
which Gandhi advocated them - personal 
contact in_ politics, self-sufficiency, 
simplicity of life - are easily under- 
stood. These, after a little intercultural 
translation, do have a close resemblance 
to the political aims of many in the 
peace movement. Decentralisation of 
political power as a means of avoiding 
tyranny and of increasing individual 
responsibility, and direct action in order 
to break down an imposed, or out-of- 
control, authoritarian system are both 
advocated by Gandhi. 


Perhaps the major contribution Gandhi 
has to make for us now, is that of the 
positive side of non-violence. Self-help, 
the creative aspect of a resistance cam- 
paign, was tirelessly insisted upon by 
Gandhi. He considered it economically, 
physically, and morally essential to a 
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Gandhi with Lord Mountbatten, 
Viceroy of India, in 1947. John 
Whitfield writes that Gandhi was 
essentially a man of action, not a 
political theorist. In particular, he 
says that Gandhi’s attitude to war 
was “not at all well developed.” 


new way of life. Co-operative factories 
and the recognition that manual work 
is relaxing after the tenseness of a non- 
violent campaign are evidence that 
peace and protest movements in the 
West are slowly realising it too. But 
parallel systems of government are not 
mentioned in this book, yet Gandhi set 
them up to ensure the continuance of 
social order at times when the British- 
imposed system was being ignored - so 
effectively once that Lord Irwin had to 
comment that in huge areas of India 
the British had no control. 


Gandhi’s views on other topics show 
how determined he was to think for 
himself. He stressed over and over 
again the need to form one’s own re- 
lationships, and not to let them be 
dictated to one by force or convention. 
Importantly, he would (except in very 
special circumstances) only fast against 
his allies, and at least once when he 
fasted against his opponent he admitted 
that it was a mistake. 


At-first one would think that Gandhi’s 
relevance to the peace movement would 
stem directly from his attitude to war, 
but this is not at all well developed. He 
saw that “a pacifism which can see the 
cruelties only of occasional military 
warfare, and is blind to the continuous 
cruelties of our social system, is worth- 
less.” He also wrote in 1939: ‘Even 
if Hitler was so minded, he could not 
devastate seven hundred thousand non- 
violent villages.” Gandhi preferred the 
Allies in the Second World War, even 
though he rejected so much of their 
way of life and certainly their violent 
way of struggle - war. He considered, 
too, that the Jews should neither accept 
the protection of the British in Pales- 
tine, nor offer satyagraha to the Arabs, 
but that they should offer it to their 
oppressors in their homelands. 


In these cases, and in his conception of 
thousands simply offering satyagraha to 
an invader, the moralist is everywhere, 
and Gandhi the politician disappears. 
The principles are consistent, yet when 
they are put only in moral terms they 
appear unrealistic. But one realistic, 
and depressing, insight emerges from a 
discussion about atomic weapons: 


“It has been suggested by American 
friends that the A-bomb will bring in 
Ahimsa (non-violence) as nothing 
else can. It will, if it is meant that 
its destructive power will so disgust 
the world that it will turn away from 
violence for the time being. This is 
very like a man glutting himself with 
dainties to the point of nausea, and 
turning away from them, only to 
return with redoubled zeal when the 
nausea is over. Precisely in the same 
manner will the world return to 
violence with renewed zeal after the 
effect of disgust is worn out.” 


Apart from these observations, Gandhi 
never worked out the implications of 
his method Where war was concerned. 
A non-violent policy is seen as a germ 
in the remark about Hitler and the 
villages and elsewhere he advocates in 
general terms a non-violent defence 
policy. But nowhere does Gandhi sug- 
gest that a government that prepares 
for war may be in need of a resistance 
campaign being carried out against it. 
But as Gandhi, the man of action, never 
faced this situation (except for the brief 
crisis-strewn months of independence 
before his assassination) his ideas were 
understandably not worked out. The 
detail only occurs when it is necessary 
for action, and war did not confront 
Gandhi as a problem so directly as it 
has us in the West. 


Partly because of the lack of political 
detail, and also because of the differ- 
ences in social context, Gandhi, as this 
book shows him, has little relevance to 
the peace movement. Of Gandhi as a 
man, who struggled to put across a 
message, and to create it socially, we 
have a seriously incomplete picture. But 
though Gandhi is not presented as con- 
structively relevant, the book does ex- 
pose several defects in our approach, 
especially when, all the time, has faith 
in man and a hope for the future is 
forcefully apparent. 


John Whitfield is studying politics, 
philosophy, and economics at New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
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THE 1944 REVOLUTION 
IN EL SALVADOR 


Hugh Brock introduces some contemporary reports, 
with a postscript by Sidney Lens 


Just over twenty years ago ~- in the 
middle of World War II - one of the 
toughest dictators of Latin America was 
oreied by deliberately non-violent 
actics. 


The people of El Salvador could have 
no outside support with attention in 
most countries fixed on the war. After 
five months the revolt failed in the face 
of a new military putsch. Today the 
country is still ruled by the “ fourteen 
families,” still tied to the USA, still a 
feudal dictatorship. At the time the 
revolt in El Salvador gave heart to the 
oppressed people in Guatemala where 
Dictator Jorge Ubico was also sent into 
exile, while the United Fruit Company 
was forced to give a 15% wage rise, 
followed by a further increase in the 
face of a strike by 5,000 workers. It 
may have sown seeds which have grown 
elsewhere for there have been many 
non-violent incidents in Latin America 
since. 


Dictator Maximiliano Hernandez Marti- 
nez came to power in El Salvador with 
an armed coup in 1931. Within a 
year he faced a revolt of impoverished 
peasants, which he allowed land owners, 
backed by the army, to put down by 
the shooting of thousands who were de- 
manding agrarian reforms. 


In some respects Martinez resembled 
Hitler. He was a mystic, holding theoso- 
phist doctrines. He was a strict vege- 
tarian, devoted to quiet study in his 
library and to good music. In theory a 
devotee of democracy - so long as he 
could run it with his own hands and 
keep everybody else from participation. 
Genuine democrats found the situation 
debasing and intolerable. They had 
leaders of high minded idealism, cour- 
ageous and self-sacrificing. Conscious of 
the serious personal consequences 
which might result, 300 of them signed 
a manifesto in the autumn of 1943 
asking for free public assembly and 
free speech. They declared that their 
movement, ‘Democratic Action,’ had 
“renounced violence as a means of 
securing more democratic rights, while 
condemning the regime as essentially 
violent. . . .” 


Writing in 1945 - at a time when the 


full pattern of events in El Salvador 
was yet to be unfolded - the American 
Quaker journalist, Devere Allen, re- 
ported : 


“Not really desiring a military revolu- 
tion, the revolutionary elements were 
nonetheless faced with a dilemma. The 
dictator had risen to power by virtue 
of his army connections. Could he be 
overthrown unless all possible factions 
inside the Army which had grown 
weary of his high-handedness were 
brought into the revolt? Hence quiet 
conversations were held between politi- 
cal and military rebels, and the April 
1944 political upheaval began with the 
military as its spearhead. This appears 
to have been an accident of fate, since 
political revolutionary leaders made it 
clear that they intended no bloodshed, 
expecting to take the dictator into cap- 
tivity by a ‘palace revolution’, and 
accomplish a change of rule without 
physical harm to anyone. But violence 
spread like a prairie fire. It has even 
been charged by the United Press and 
not refuted that lend-lease military 
planes and tanks, characteristically em- 
ployed by Latin American dictators to 
keep down revolts, were captured in 
this instance by revolutionary army 
officers and turned against the govern- 
ment. 


“The revolution was short-lived, brutally 
suppressed, a speedy failure. The 
government arrested real or fancied 
revolutionaries wholesale. 


“Executions, however, were not all. 
Torture was another weapon relied on 
by the dictator’s cohorts to extract from 
certain arrested rebels the names of 
their comrades. One young man, hor- 
ribly maimed, held out to the last, and 
when led out to be shot was asked by a 
priest, ‘My boy, are you afraid to die?’ 
‘No, Father,’ he replied, ‘it is only my 
body that trembles, not my _ spirit. 
When the shooting died down, it was 
estimated by sober Salvadorans that 
nearly 3,000 had been killed. 


“But the prisons were bursting with 
even more. And the regime, despite its 
triumph, began a systematic search to 
round up every ‘dangerous’ person of 
democratic mind. At this stage, which 


The Accra Assembly’s 
first eighteen months 


Developments following the meeting in 
1962 of the Accra Assembly for the 
World Without the Bomb were out- 
lined at a press conference held in 
Copenhagen the week before last at the 
close of the first meeting of the Assemb- 
ly’s permanent council. 


Reviewing their work over the past 
eighteen months, Professor Mohammed 
El Fassi, President of the council and 
Rector of the University of Rabat, said 
they had been able to send a mission 
to the eighteen-nation disarmament con- 
ference and to the UN Assembly; kept 
constant contact at Foreign Office level 
with governments in both East and 
West, and sent proposals for new co- 
operative action to the heads of state, 
foreign ministers and delegates at the 
Addis Abbaba conference of heads of 
independent African states last May. 


The Accra Assembly, which is affiliated 
to the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace, grew out of an 
initiative by President Nkrumah and 
the European Federation against Nuc- 
lear Arms, It aims, among other things, 
to back up at government and UN level 
the programmes and activities of popu- 
lar nuclear disarmament movements. 


The Assembly’s council will follow 
closely the findings of the forthcoming 
conference in Sweden at which nuclear 
disarmers from all parts of Scandinavia 
will seek to work out plans to make 
Scandinavia an atom-free zone. 


“This question of atom-free zones has 
been discussed very seriously in Accra. 
It is one of our goals to promote this 
idea in Africa, Europe and other areas 
of the world,” Frank Boaten, the Secre- 
tary-General of the Assembly, told 
Peace News. 

Dr Mohammed El Fassi said that the 
Assembly would be urging African 
states and other neutral governments to 
give the fullest possible support to the 
setting up of a peace research institute. 
The institute would make its services 
available to all governments without of 
course being the instrument of any 
government. 

Present at the press conference in ad- 
dition to the Secretary-General and the 
President were Heinrich Buchbinder, 
joint President of the European Federa- 
tion against Atomic Arms; Mr R. J. 
Moxon, Deputy General Secretary of the 
Accra Assembly; and Dr D. Chaman 
Lall, an Indian MP. 

Together with another member of the 
Council, Mr Sean McBride, former mini- 
ster for External Affairs in  Kire, 
they had attended the conference of the 
International Confederation for Disarm- 
ament and Peace which immediately 
preceded their own council meeting at 
Tyringe, Sweden. 

The Assembly, which has its head- 
quarters in Ghana, received initial 
donations of £5,000 and £500 from the 
Cae eee and Tanganyikan  govern- 
ments. 


continued into May, several things hap- 
pened which were decisive. One was 
the intervention of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Priests hid many a man sought 
by the police, sometimes helping rebels 
to escape over the border wearing 
priestly robes. 

“Meantime, on May 3, Dr Arturo 
Romero a brilliant young physician 
who had studied in Paris and widely 
beloved - was captured while trying to 
escape. He was condemned to death. 
The doctors of the entire country 
threatened to strike if the execution 
were carried out. Around his person- 
ality there grew up a steadily increas- 
ing mass strike, to prevent his being 
sent to death, and to topple the dic- 
tatorial authorities. From various sec- 
tions of the press throughout Latin 
America came stern warnings and sharp 
protests. On May 8 all business houses 
in San Salvador closed down as a means 
of showing the president that his execu- 
tions were insufferable. University 
students began a general strike. It was 
probably the first revolution in world 
history in which bankers, industrialists 
and the entire commercial class openly 
and voluntarily joined with students 
and labour in a mass _ revolutionary 
strike. Everywhere the workers, organ- 
ised and unorganised, did their best to 
impede the government. All classes of 
people refused to travel, and even 
ceased buying the newspapers owned 
or controlled by the governing clique. 
The dictator was in an impossible posi- 
tion. Before May 8 came to an end, he 
had resigned. He was offered hos- 
pitality as an exile by his former fellow- 
student of military affairs, the ‘strong 
man’ of Guatemala, Jorge Ubico.” 


Arriving at San Salvador twelve hours 
after the dictator had renounced his 
rule, Cesar Ortiz, an experienced Asso- 
ciated Press reporter, wrote: 


“The efficient application of passive re- 
sistance, the death of a young man of 
North American origin, and a strange 
kind of collective fear, constituted im- 
portant factors in the recent fall of the 
ex-president of El Salvador. Now, El 
Salvador, after the frustrated rebellion 
of the second of April, and the trium- 
phant ‘passive rebellion’ of April 24 
and subsequent days, finds itself in the 
midst of an experiment in democracy 
after eleven years of an iron-handed 
dictatorship. The day before my arrival, 
the oldest and most trustworthy news- 
paper of El Salvador, Diario Latino, had 
resumed publication; the censorship 
had been lifted from mail and telegrams 
sent outside the country; the new pro- 
visional government was on the point 
of designating a new Supreme Court 
and was studying plans for a constitu- 
tional assembly with the aim of an- 
nouncing a new Magna Carta, based on 
‘the principles of the Atlantic Charter’. 
“Here is the situation as told to me 
from shoeshine boys to bankers. After 
the revolution of April 2 had been put 
down and several of its leaders, includ- 
ing Colonel Tito Calvo, had been killed, 
a great fear took hold of the country. 
The people believed that the shootings 
were just the beginning of a nightmare; 
they feared the vengeance of Martinez. 
‘It was this collective fear,’ an owner 
of coffee plantations told me, ‘that 
made us brave’. The students of the 
university, 500 strong, launched the 
strike of April 24. Hospital employees 
and doctors carried it on. Lawyers 
ceased their practice. The stores and 
markets and later the banks closed their 
doors. The railroads stopped the depar- 
ture of all trains. The regular buses 
suspended their services. 


“To call this a ‘general strike’ would 
be erroneous, for what happened went 
beyond this. There was a total suspen- 
sion of activities, an absolute paralisa- 
tion of the economic and social life of 
the country. By May 9, the passive re- 
sistance had so weakened the govern- 
ment that old followers of Martinez 
began to suggest that he renounce his 
rule of the country. Soon afterwards, a 
student demonstration was dispersed by 


force which resulted in the death of a 
boy, Joseph Wright, son of John Wright 
of California and a Salvadoran mother. 
No fewer than 5,000 persons attended 
the funeral. It was one of the final 
straws. Martinez had to go.” 


The great task of restoring and develop- 
ing democracy was begun, first of all, 
by a huge public celebration at San 
Salvador, in the Campo de Marte, which 
took the form of a Mass of Thanks- 
giving. Present were the new President, 
his Cabinet, members of the Supreme 
Court and _ representatives of the 
National Assembly. Praise for the 
revolution and thanks for the basic 
changes which were to come, were 
offered. Msgr Jose Francisco Castro 
Ramirez, who preached the sermon, 
called the Mass “an eloquent homage 
of gratitude and unswerving adherence 
to the God of our Fathers ’”’ for the suc- 
cess of “this formidable passive resis- 
tance, serene, without violence, but 
virile and an expression of the will of 
the people.” 


Devere Allen concluded his report, 
which was published in a wartime 
Peace News pamphlet: 


“It may safely be predicted that the 
end of this new revolutionary technique 
is not in sight in the Latin American 
republics. Imperfect and unsure in 
ideology from the viewpoint of non- 
violence, yet something fresh and full 
of promise as an alternative to the 
countless bloody revolutions of the past, 
has been introduced - not from abroad, 
but out of the hearts and minds and 
common sufferings of the masses. At 
the very least, forces have been set in 
motion which will be watched eagerly 
both by uneasy dictators and by those 
who have long hoped for something 
better, as a means of ridding society of 
its tyrants, than recourse to military 
force.” 
Now, 

writes : 


“El Salvador is still ruled by the ‘ four- 
teen families’ and tied in knots by the 
United States. It is still a feudalist 
dictatorship. 


“In Latin America there have been and 
are thousands of non-violent incidents 
and tactics - right now the seizure of 
tens of thousands of acres of land in 
Brazil, Peru and Colombia, for instance, 
In the overthrow of the military govern- 
ment after Trujillo there was, if I re- 
member correctly, a similar city-wide 
strike; this tactic has been attempted 
too in Haiti. It offers promise, perhaps, 
but so far it has never been able to 
lead to successful social revolution. 


“In the Castro revolution there were 
many non-violent incidents - such as the 
winning over of Batista’s soldiers 
through propaganda and fraternisation, 
strikes, etc. But these tactics were inter- 
woven with the violence of guerilla 
warfare. 


“ A non-violent revolution - and particu- 
larly one that takes place outside the 
Cold War - is most desirable for Latin 
America. The American Fellowship of 
Reconciliation right now is trying to set 
up a Committee on Latin America to 
bring together Latins who are not 
aligned with either side in the Cold 
War and are willing to explore non- 
violence. But I’m ready to admit we 
do not yet have any clear view of how 
such a revolution can take place. It 
would be easy in the countryside - 
peasants can seize land non-violently. 
But can one expect the city workers 
and middle class to do the same? Per- 
haps, but we are not sure of the method. 
There is also the problem of poor com- 
munications, which inhibits non-violence 
- its actions are not properly publicised, 
and the brutality of the army and police 
can be hidden sometimes. 


“In Latin America there is still no clear 
understanding of non-violent strategy. 
Non-violent incidents and tactics have 
taken place, and sometimes successfully; 
now this must be upgraded to finding 
- correct strategy for non-violent revolu- 
ion.” 


as a postscript, Sidney Lens 
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‘Supreme Being’ clause invalid- US court 


The United States Court of Appeal de- 
cided unanimously on January 21 that 
a clause in the US conscription law, 
which requires that conscientious ob- 
jectors believe in a “Supreme Being EE 
in order to qualify for exemption from 
military service, was unconstitutional 
and therefore invalid. m: 

The case which resulted in this decision 
concerned Daniel Andrew Seeger, a 28- 
year-old conscientious objector, who had 


been sentenced to a year and a day in 
prison. Mr Seeger is a Quaker working 
for the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. He said that he did not feel 
that the existence of God could be 
proved or disproved and he based his 
opposition to war on general moral 
grounds. 

Michael Freeman comments: Neither 
the New York Times nor the Guardian, 
which reported the case, gives the pre- 


Students demonstrate 
in Libya: two killed 


Libyan high school and college students 
have been demonstrating sporadically 
since January 16, reported last Sunday’s 
New York Times. At least two students 
have been killed and several dozen have 
been injured in clashes with the police. 
The main object of the demonstrations 
appears to be a display of solidarity with 
the “ Pan-Arabism ” supported by Presi- 
dent Nasser of the United Arab Repub- 
lic which borders Libya on the east. The 
initial demonstration by several hun- 
dred students took place in the east 
Libyan city of Benghazi on January 16 
in support of the Cairo conference of 
Arab states which was held earlier 
this month. The deaths and first injuries 
occurred during this demonstration. 


The following Monday, January 20, 
more than a thousand students are said 
to have marched in Libya’s major 
western city, Tripoli, in protest against 
the actions of the Benghazi police. They 
demanded more freedom of action than 
the Government normally tolerates. “As 
the demonstrations spread,” reported 
the New York Times correspondent, 
“they appear to have taken on the 
tinge of a protest against the conservat- 
ism of the regime of 75-year-old King 
Idris J.” 


On the Wednesday following the Tripoli 
demonstration, King Idris reshuffled his 
Cabinet in what “is believed to have 
been a thinly veiled attempt by the 
king to control the students by firmness 


rather than by concessions or toler- 
ance.” Though details are _ scanty, 
sufficient reports had been received in 
Washington from private and official US 
and African sources to indicate ‘that 
there is no link between the incidents 
in Libya and the recent uprisings in 
East Africa.” 


The incidents have caused concern in 
official quarters in the US which “ has 
cordial relations with the king and a 
considerable economic and _ military 
stake in the country.” 


“The US has been partial toward the 
Libyan regime,” the New York Times 
report says. It goes on: 


“ Officials in Washington noted that 
on many important issues, King Idris 
has shown himself to be firmly in the 
Western camp. Moreover, the US 
maintains an important Air Force 
base near Tripoli. American oil com- 
panies are said to have a $600 million 
stake in the booming exploitation of 
Libya’s petroleum resources.” 
Libya, with a population of 1,250,000, 
was formed in 1952 by the United 
Nations from the remnants of the 
Italian colonial empire. King Idris re- 
tains the last word over his Cabinet 
and Parliament. Though he sent his 
nephew to the recent Cairo conference, 
he has remained, according to the New 
York Times correspondent, “ relatively 
aloof from neighbouring countries and 
the concept of Pan-Arabism.” 


1. F. Stone 


‘Give Panama a break’ 


The following comment by I. F. Stone, 
the American journalist, on the US- 
Panama dispute first appeared in I. F. 
Stone’s Weekly on January 27. 


Where a people’s interest and pride is 
concerned, as ours is in the Panama 
Canal, nothing is harder to see than 
the obvious. In 1956 we made it pos- 
sible, by our intervention, for the Egyp- 
tians to seize and keep the Suez Canal. 
We forced Britain, France and Israel to 
withdraw their troops, in large part be- 
cause our big oil companies didn’t want 
the Arabs “upset”. Panamanians 
naturally find this bit of history inter- 
esting. 

Both Egypt and Panama regard the 
canals across their territory as national 
assets, on which they should be able to 
cash in; they have too little else. The 
Egyptians drew revenues of $115 million 
from their canal in 1961 and almost 
$120 million in 1962. From 1936 to 
1955 the Panamanians got only $430,000 
a year for their canal rights; since 1955, 
this has been $1,930,000 a year. This 
looks pretty paltry as their share of the 
$58 million in tolls we collected last 
fiscal year. 

What makes it look worse is that the 
tolls are still, thanks to the US shipping 
lobby, what they were before World 


War I. The Panamanians feel, as their 
Ambassador said on the Columbia 
Broadcasting system’s Face The Nation 
(January 19), that they are indirectly 
subsidising “the Merchant Marine of 
the US and of the world by permitting 
those low tolls to be in force today as 
they were 50 years ago.” 

No country in Central America, whether 
Colombia, or Nicaragua, or Mexico, is 
going to let us build a canal across its 
territory, and run it the way we have 
run the Panama Canal. Nobody is 
going to give us a grant in perpetuity. 
Nobody is going to give us sovereignty 
over the land around a canal and let us 
put up a fence to keep its citizens out. 
Nobody is going to let us fix rates with- 
out asking them, and juggle the ac- 
counts any way we please, charging off 
against revenues many items which 
have only a remote connection with 
running the canal. : 
There is only one place we could build 
and run a canal that way and that would 
be straight across the USA from New 
York to Los Angeles. Short of that, we 
ought to stop talking nationalistic non- 
sense and negotiate a revision of the 
treaty to give Panama a break, estab- 
lishing conditions of joint operation 
which would restore Panama’s self- 
respect and good neighbour relations. 
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cise grounds for the decision. It must, 
however, have been based on the first 
amendment to the US Constitution 
which guarantees, among other things, 
freedom of religion. What the decision 
amounts to is that it is a violation of 
the constitution for Congress to dis- 
criminate in favour of those who be- 
lieve in God against those who hold 
“religious” beliefs which do not involve 
a belief in God. 


Whether the first amendment protects 
atheists is a long disputed point of 
American constitutional law and no final 
decision (which would have to come 
from the US Supreme Court) has been 
made on this. The court in the Seeger 
case did talk of “secular humanism ’”’ as 
one of the protected beliefs, which sug- 
gests that atheists who choose an accept- 
able form of words to express their 


beliefs may be able to claim first 
amendment protection. The Seeger de- 
cision itself does not go quite this far, 
since Mr Seeger held views quite close 
to those of groups recognised as “ reli- 
gious”, such as Quakers or Unitarians. 
An appeal is being made to the US 
Supreme Court, which may, of course, 
reverse the Court of Appeal’s decision. 
The fact that the lower court was 
unanimous, while no guarantee of suc- 
cess higher up, provides some grounds 
for optimism. If the Supreme "€ourt 
does uphold the decision, the immediate 
practical result will be that a substan- 
tial number of conscientious objectors 
will be entitled to exemption from mili- 
tary service who are not now. A longer- 
term result may be the invalidation of 
a number of state laws that discrimi- 
pate ied! people who do not believe 
in God. 


A BRICK IN THE STOMACH 


A Southern Rhodesian policeman picks himself up off the ground after being hit 


in the stomach with a brick thrown by an African near the home of Joshua 


Nkomo in Highfield, Salisbury, recently. 


Armed police used tear gas to break up 


the thousands of Africans who had gathered to welcome Mr Nkomo, leader of 


the People’s Caretaker Council. 


South Africa: banned man 
could not see dying son 


For two weeks a six-months-old African 
boy, Greatman Makuto, lay dying of 
malnutrition in the non-European sec- 
tion of the Boksburg-Benoni Hospital. 
During that time, reported the Johan- 
nesburg Sunday Times of January 19, 
his father, Hubert Makuto, was not al- 
lowed to see his son, but had to remain 
waiting for news in the Wattville loca- 
tion only two miles away from the 
hospital. 


Mr Makuto is restricted by a banning 
order to the location, and risks impri- 
sonment if he goes beyond its boundary. 
On Tuesday, January 14, he was told 
his son had died. On Wednesday he 
approached the Chief Magistrate of 
Benoni for permission to go to the 
hospital to fetch his son’s body. He was 
questioned by the magistrate, then sent 
to the Security Branch Police, who 


questioned him further. 


He was asked where he would buy the 
coffin, from where he would hire trans- 
port to take him to the hospital and 
why his wife could not go to fetch the 
child’s body. 


Relatives told a Sunday Times re- 
porter: 
““Makuto explained that his wife was 
overcome with grief and also that it 
was African tradition for the father 
to attend to such matters, leaving the 
mother to mourn in peace.” 
On Thursday he was told that he would 
be allowed outside his restricted area 
from 9 am. to 1 p.m. only. In that time 
he was able only to deal with necessary 
papers and to make the funeral arrange- 
ments. “ He was not able to travel to 
the hospital to fetch the body of our 
son,” the grieving Mrs Makuto said. 
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AN ANATOMY OF FOREIGN AID-5 


The earlier articles in this series 
were concerned with US aid to 
Latin America. But what about 
Britain? How does the British 
foreign aid compare with that of 
other countries ? And how effec- 
tive is it? 


It is worth recalling how new aid for 
development is. Essentially it is a post- 
Second World War phenomenon. Britain 
made a start in 1929 with the Colonial 
Development Act, which provided up 
to £1 million a year, and aid remained 
as negligible as that until after the war. 
America, far and away the world’s big- 
gest dispenser of aid (it is typical that 
America provides over half of 
UNICEF’s budget, the other 103 con- 
tributing countries among them scrap- 
ing together somewhat less), came on to 
the scene in a massive and commanding 
way after the war. The Soviet bloc only 
started giving economic assistance in 
1954, after the death of Stalin; their 
effort is growing, but the £1,750 million 
they have so far proffered is not much 
more than half of what the West dis- 
burses in a year. So all the indus- 
trialised countries have now accepted 
the duty of helping the others to catch 
up. But how adequate is the aid in 
practice? And how effective is its ad- 
ministration? 


* British Aid - 1: Survey and Comment 
(Overseas Development Institute 
3s 6d); Aid to Developing Countries 
(HMSO, 3s). 


Malcolm Caldwell 


HOW GENEROUS IS BRITAIN? 


Two recent publications* discuss the 
purpose, adequacy and efficiency of the 
British effort. Last year we gave £150 
million of the taxpayers’ money, and as 
much again was in addition invested in 
the developing countries by British 
industry. This means we have doubled 
our effort since five years ago, but have 
still not reached the one per cent of 
gross national product called for as a 
minimum effort by the _ Secretary- 
General of the United Nations during 
the “development decade”. But if 
some excel our sacrifice (West Ger- 
many, USA), others have far to go to 
equal it (USSR). We still tend to be 
somewhat parochial, but fortunately de- 
creasingly so: until 1957 British aid 
consisted predominantly of assistance to 
our colonies, for whose administration 
we were, of course, responsible; now 
the major part of our bilateral aid goes 
to the independent countries of the 
Commonwealth, a sizeable slice to our 
remaining colonies, and about a tenth 
to other countries. 

The historical origins of Britain’s aid 
have tended to inhibit discussion; we 
passed naturally from financing our 
colonies to continuing to help them 
when they attained their independence. 
But, as the ODI pamphlet points out, 
there can be several uses and purposes 
of aid, which demand different lines of 
action. For example, should we give 
precedence to the countries which can 
use the aid to the best advantage, or to 
the countries which need it most 
urgently? Should we favour bilateral 
or multilateral channels? Should we use 


aid as a foreign policy weapon (the 
“modern equivalent of the gunboat”) 
or shouldn’t we? The Americans argue 
fiercely and publicly about their aid 
programme, which has the twin advan- 
tages of keeping it under constant 
scrutiny and re-appraisal (witness the 
recent revolt of American liberals 
against aid to Latin American reaction- 
aries) and of letting the recipients know 
their benefactors care. 

Too little thought has been given to the 
strategy of our aid programme, and the 
same can be said of the present 
machinery for planning and execution. 
British aid is administered by about a 
dozen different government depart- 
ments, over eighty semi-official organis- 
ations, and a host of private concerns. 
Reorganisation and rationalisation pre- 
sents difficulties because of the alloca- 
tion of general responsibility for the 
aided areas to more than one depart- 
ment - the Foreign Office, Common- 
wealth Relations, and the Colonial 
Office. However, the ODI pamphlet sug- 
gests that a “service” department, ad- 
ministering all aid, studying its tech- 
nical aspects, and providing weighty 
advice, might circumvent that obstacle; 
indeed, it might have positive advan- 
tages, since “. . . not being involved in 
short-term political problems, (it) might 
be better able to keep long-term impli- 
cations in mind and to insist on econo- 
mic criteria in the use of aid once 
offered.” 

Whether our aid should mostly be 
arranged by bilateral agreements or 
whether it should be increasingly chan- 


Harold Head 


The story of Dennis Brutus 


While the South African regime 
gets more and more oppressive 
and people outside the country 
seem helpless to do anything 
about it, resistance to apartheid 
within South Africa continues. 
This is the story of one of the 
most courageous opponents of 
apartheid - Dennis Brutus, poet, 
teacher and leader of the struggle 
for non-racialism in sport. 


Dennis Vincent Brutus, a banned school- 
master and leading opponent of apart- 
heid in sport, was sentenced in the 
Johannesburg Regional Court on Janu- 
ary 9 to a total of 18 months’ imprison- 
ment for: 

1. contravening his ban by attending a 
gathering at the offices of the South 
African Olympic and National 
Games Association; 


2. leaving the magisterial district of 
Johannesburg contrary to a banning 
order; 

3. leaving the country between July 6 
and August 6, 1963, without travel 
documents; 


4. failing to report to the police be- 
tween August 5 and September 16, 
1963, thus contravening the terms 
of his banning order; 

5. escaping from custody at Marshall 
Square on September 17, 1963, after 
having been extradited from Mozam- 
bique. 

Brutus, who is 39 and father of seven 

children, first clashed with official apart- 

heid policies in the autumn of 1958 

when he founded, and became secretary 

of, the South African Sports Associa- 
tion, which was pledged to abolish 
racialism from South African sport. 

Within two years SASA had over 

100,000 members. In 1961 Brutus was 

banned under the Suppression of Com- 

munism Act and dismissed from teach- 
ing under the Cape Education Depart- 
ment. 

After his ban Brutus went to Johannes- 

burg where he volunteered to teach in 

a privately sponsored non-racial school. 

Soon afterwards he received a grant to 

take a course in law at the Witwaters- 

rand University. 

In order to take up this course he had 


to receive permission from both the 
Minister of Justice and the Minister of 
the Interior because as a banned per- 
son he could not attend a gathering of 
more than three people, and because 
the once “open” university now came 
under the Extension of Universities 
Act (1959) which prevents non-whites 
and whites from studying together, ex- 
cept in certain cases where tribal col- 
leges set aside for different ethnic 
groups could not offer courses. 


No sooner was Brutus enrolled at the 
university than he was nominated as a 
candidate for the Students’ Represen- 
tative Council. Again, because of his 
ban, he had to seek permission from the 
Ministers of Justice and the Interior. 
The students made a public appeal in 
his support. But he was not able to 
accept the nomination. 


Meanwhile, as_ secretary of SASA, 
Brutus continued to embarrass white 
South Africa by his campaign against 
racialism in sport. Protests were made 
whenever visiting teams from abroad 
came to South Africa and played only 
against all-white teams. Hundreds of 
appeals were made to overseas sporting 
organisations and individual sportsmen 
urging them to take a firm stand against 
South Africa’s racial policies. At the 
same time SASA appealed continually 
to South African sports bodies and ad- 
ministrators to abandon and discourage 
racialism in sport. 


In October, 1962, SASA formed an ad 
hoe committee as a preliminary step 
towards establishing a non-racial olym- 
pic committee. This was formally inaug- 
urated in January, 1963, and Dennis 
Brutus was unanimously elected its 
first president. 

The administrators of apartheid sport 
reacted to these efforts by sending non- 
whites to “separate but equal” world 
sporting events such as the World Box- 
ing Tournament held in Utica, New 
York, last year. But SANROC (South 
African Non-Racial Olympic Committee) 
opposed all such manoeuvres of the 
racialist Seuth African Olympic and 
National Games Association. It suc- 
ceeded in getting the governing body of 
the Olympic Games to warn South 
Africa that it could only compete in the 
next Games in Tokyo on the basis of 
non-racialism. 


The South African Government then 
moved against Brutus once again and 
served further banning orders on him 
which confined him to the magisterial 
district of Johannesburg, debarred him 
from all political and social gatherings, 
and ordered him to report to the Fords- 
burg police in Johannesburg every 
Saturday. 


This order was to run for five years. 
Under it he was not allowed to be a 
member of any organisation, and so he 
had to leave both SASA and SANROC. 
But Brutus did not feel under a moral 
obligation to obey the law as it had 
been applied to him. Four months later 
he was found to be “ attending a gather- 
ing at the offices of the South African 
Olympic and National Games Associa- 
tion”. He was charged with contraven- 
ing his ban and released on bail. 


In August Dennis Brutus broke yet 
another part of his banning order, left 
Johannesburg and vanished. A week 
later he was reported to be in Swaziland 
en route to the annual Olympic con- 
ference which was to be held in Baden- 
Baden, West Germany. Then, one day 
in mid-September, South African news- 
Papers announced that Brutus had been 
shot by police in Johannesburg. It was 
soon known that Brutus had been ar- 
rested in Mozambique and handed over 
by the Portuguese authorities to the 
South African police. 


Apart from his interest in sport, Dennis 
Brutus is one of South Africa’s most 
distinguished writers. He once edited 
an avant-garde literary magazine called 
Adelphi, was an editorial associate of 
the now-banned monthly journal. Fight- 
ing Talk, a regular contributor to the 
Cape Town radical monthly The New 
African and the anti-apartheid news- 
paper Contact. Last year he won third 
prize in the poetry section of an all- 
Africa literary competition sponsored 
by the Mbari Writers and Artists Club 
of Nigeria. Earlier in the year he won 
the Chancellor’s Prize of the University 
of South Africa. 


But it is as a fighter for non-racial sport 
that Dennis Brutus is best known. His 
imprisonment marks the end of a phase 
of this struggle. But SANROC continues 
and so does the cause to which Brutus 
has devoted himself with such. deter- 
mination in recent years. 


nelled through international agencies 
is a question of great importance. At 
the moment only 13% of what Britain 
disburses on publicly financed aid goes 
through the United Nations’ Technical 
Assistance Programme and_ Special 
Fund. Yet there is no doubt that most 
developing countries, if not all, prefer 
dealing with the United Nations for 
purposes of aid rather than running the 
risks necessarily involved in becoming 
dependent on, or even just indebted to, 
one of the great powers. There is also 
a good deal of evidence that UN- 
administered projects are in general 
more effective and efficient than any 
others. 


The usual argument deployed against 
any extension of multilateralism in the 
giving of aid is that it would prove less 
effective in harnessing cold war rivalries 
than the existing free-for-all. This re- 
mains to be proved. The creation of an 
international agency to handle all the 
development funds of the world could 
only be as a result of some détente of 
unique scope, which would also permit 
a substantial degree of disarmament, 
and therefore a huge release of funds. 
The world’s total arms expenditure is 
roughly equal to the present total of the 
national] incomes of all the under- 
developed countries put together. It has 
been suggested that a valuable, and 
eminently just, start to economic world 
government would be to empower the 
UN to levy a tax of one or two per cent 
on the defence spending of member 
nations. An interesting advantage of 
multilateralism here and now is that in 
many of the international agencies the 
USA is pledged to step up her contribu- 
tions pari passu with any increase in 
contributions from the rest of the world. 


How generous is Britain as compared 
with other countries? Not as much as 
most of us assume. Nor as much as we 
should be in view of our place in a 
Commonwealth which includes many of 
the poorest people in the world. Britain 
ranks fourth in terms of total amounts 
of aid, but in terms of aid as a ratio of 
GNP we lie somewhat below the aver- 
age for industrialised countries of the 
non-Communist world. A major justifi- 
able criticism of British aid policy in 
the past has been that our terms have 
been harsher and more commercial than 
those of other countries. The percent- 
age of out-and-out grants as opposed to 
loans has been low. The rate of interest 
charged on loans has been high, a fact 
which detracts greatly from the help- 
fulness of the loans to the borrowing 
countries. It rules out for them projects 
which can’t give fairly quick returns. 
It exacerbates the problems, already 
serious, faced by these countries in 
servicing their debts. Our policy here 
needs urgent re-examination and 
review. 


Of course, the dearness of our loans is 
connected with the present govern- 
ment’s general monetary policy, aimed 
at maintaining, in the interests of the 
City, the prestige of the pound. The 
same kind of considerations lie behind 
the solicitous concern for our balance 
of payments position - a concern fre- 
quently invoked as an excuse for our 
comparative niggardliness. But in fact 
there are many ways in which we could 
step up our aid programme without up- 
setting our balance of payments - for 
example by stepping up the number of 
places for foreign students to train in 
this country. In any case, is the “health” 
of the pound really more important 
than the health and welfare of people? 
If an increase in our aid entails the 
movement of some gold from here to 
another rich country, is this a disaster? 


The fact is that a general expansion of 
aid, apart from helping the developing 
countries, would clearly benefit all the 
industrialised countries through the 
increase in demand for their products 
and services, and the distribution of this 
benefit must surely be~a secondary con- 
sideration. Our long-term palicy must 
be to work for the creation of inter- 
national institutions with powers to in- 
crease world liquidity, world purchasing 
power, rather than to hesitate, as now, 
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Beatles 


Richard Mabey’s “reply” (January 24) 
is even more question-begging than his 
original article. Questioned about one 


set of meaningless 
simply adds a lot more. 


1. He explains that by “non-confor- 
mity ” he really means “ non-conformity 
to present-day conventions.” But just 
what does this mean? Isn’t it a “present- 
day convention” to like the Beatles? 
(After all, the Queen Mother does it.) 
To which “present-day conventions ” 
does “ present-day youth” not conform? 
And to how many young people does 
this apply? All, most, some? And how 
does Richard Mabey measure? In order 
to answer any of these questions, you 
have to stop thinking in blanket terms, 
and start talking about actual conven- 
tions and individual young people - 
wee Richard Mabey doesn’t seem able 
o do. 


2. Richard Mabey says he can’t argue 
with me because I start from assump- 
tions he doesn’t share. But I don’t 
share them either. Why must it be 
assumed that if one asks questions 
about pop, one must prefer “Skip to 
my Lou”? This kind of division into 
easy categories is the sort of thing we 
hear from Norman Collins and the disc 
jockeys. In fact, I’m very suspicious of 
the “folk song revival”, though there 
might be some folk songs I prefer to 
some pop, and vice versa. But Richard 
Mabey prefers not to go into such com- 
plexities. “These people,” he says: an- 
other fine, meaningless phrase. 


3. And after all this, Richard Mabey is 


statements, he 


prepared to say that the pop song 
industry needs “examining very 
closely.” Precisely. My complaint 


against Richard Mabey is that he hasn’t 
given it any examination at all. Instead, 
he _offers us the “Queen Mum”, the 
“Liverpool sound” (which I first heard 
played by a group from York), the 
Beatles’ A-level passes, and the kids’ 
faces ‘shining like cherubs in a Christ- 


mas play.” (Can’t Richard Mabey see 
that what June Freeman was complain- 
ing about is the language he uses - so 
patronising in its tone.) Of course, 
serious critics must be involved with 
their medium. But they’d be very bad 
critics if they simply repeated what 
they were given in publicity hand-outs 
- which is what, to me, Richard Mabey 
seems to have done. 


4. And his latest remarks about sub- 
version don’t help at all. I agree com- 
pletely with his desire for change 
through enjoyment (which is one reason 
why I found the Ardens’ month-long 
party so exciting). But how are “the 
less tangible nuisances of our society - 
boredom, drabness, monotony” being 
eliminated by rations of enjoyment “for 
three quarters of an hour”, “even for 
just one evening a week.” As I’ve 
pointed out, to spend £3 on a Beatles 
ticket, the fan has to accept the bore- 
dom of days at her typewriter. Wetting 
your seat and putting your fingers in 
your mouth seems to me a slender 
reward. 

Richard Mabey seems to think I’m just 
picking on details. But I happen to 
think that the way people use language 
is important. Orwell pointed out long 
ago the dangers of thinking in clichés. 
We all do it - but Richard Mabey has 
contributed more than his fair share. 
Albert Hunt, 

3 Legges Hill, 

Broseley, Shropshire. 


Spain 

For 27 years now Spain and its leaders 
have been slandered by organised pro- 
paganda. Now Mr Roa (January 24) 
adds to the chorus and describes Spain 
as “Fascist”. The indiscriminate use of 
the word “Fascism” by the Communists 
and other rabid people is too absurd to 
merit discussion. 


The silence of the press on the horrors 
of Communism in Spain at the time 
was deplorable. Spain supplied a glar- 
ing example of the real object of Com- 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


munism. Then an attempt had been 
made to destroy every vestige of Chris- 
tianity. The slaughter of bishops, 
priests and nuns had not been indis- 
criminate. Those specially had been 
sought out whose lives were devoted to 
the working classes and the poor. But 
the greatest number of the victims of 
Communist fury were workers them- 
selves who dared to profess and practise 
religion. 


It is a fact that before the Franco era, 
that is from 1931 onwards, over 6,000 
priests and nuns were slaughtered by 
the Spanish Reds. This is the other side 
of the coin. Yet even today we are 
asked to believe that these people were 
after all the torch-bearers of “ freedom 
and democracy.” Whatever political re- 
forms may be due in Spain today, the 
Franco regime is mild compared to Iron 
Curtain standards. The main threat to 
freedom and democracy comes from 
Communism, with its creed of hate and 
violence and subversion. Mr Roa rants 
against Spain, but is strangely silent on 
the ocean of human suffering caused by 
the denial of human rights under Com- 
munism. 

D. F. Conlan, 

588 Stratford Road, 

Sparkhill, 

Birmingham 11. 


Watered down 


I am glad that George Mann, in his 
letter (Peace News, January 17), draws 
attention to the CND National Council 
decision that the ‘“‘theme” of the Easter 
march is to be “ No independent British 
nuclear deterrent; no proliferation of 
H-bombs.” That anyone should expect 
CND, now entering upon its seventh 
year, to accept such a weak, watered- 
down version of its policy as its Easter 
rallying-cry, is bad enough: if it is true 
that this major decision went through 
without discussion at the end of a long 
National Council meeting, with dele- 
gates apparently unaware of its import- 
ance, then some explaining would seem 
to be called for. 


Is this what is meant by “ establishing 
an independent presence” at the 
General Election? Those responsible for 
the decision should start asking them- 
selves what impact the Washington 
march would have had upon world 
opinion if the Negroes’ “theme” had 
been “No proliferation of segregation.” 
Nicholas A. Sims, 

Queen’s College, 

Oxford. 


Ty 


Parliament 


Peace News (January 17) dissects the 
Labour Party’s defence proposals and 
reports those of the International Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace 
without comment. 


There seems much similarity between 
the approaches of both organisations: 
they advocate proposals already ac- 
cepted in principle by some govern- 
ments, and there is the same assump- 
tion that disarmament and liberty can 
only come through the present political 
structure. 


While we cry out against nuclear force, 
the governmental scientists have moved 
on to more. efficient methods of 
slaughter. The RSGs are evidence of 
policies well on their way to fruition; 
unless we challenge the foundations of 
such thinking we shall never remove 
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the threat of war and internal repres- 
sion. 

Our actions at the election and towards 
conscription should include direct 
clashes with those who would have us 
meekly accept both the vote and the 
conscript without any fuss or refusal. 
We should be prepared to hide those 
who refuse to appear before tribunals 
and to help those who do. We should 
hold demonstrations and meetings out- 
side the polling-booths, stressing the 
importance of non-parliamen tary 
actions. 

Dennis Gould, 

4 Benhams Place, 

London N.W.3. 


Bacteriological war 


While more and more people are, quite 
rightly, working to rid the world of 
nuclear weapons it seems to me that 
one important thing is being overlooked. 
I refer to bacteriological warfare. 


If one reads something about this mon- 
strous method of making war (and 
information on it is scarce) one must be 
appalled at the possibilities. I believe 
there must be enough of these materials 
stored in laboratories to kill off every 
living thing in the world dozens of 
times over. 


With the knowledge that one tiny slip 
in the security arrangements could 
start a plague which would kill a con- 
tinent, even an accidental pushing of 
the nuclear button seems less serious by 
comparison. 


I am no anti-vivisectionist, but it would 
be inhuman not to feel distressed at 
what millions of animals must have 
suffered as they have writhed, blinded 
and tortured, towards an agonising 
death. 


Perhaps the Government welcomes, to 
some extent, the interest in nuclear 
weapons. At least it keeps peoples’ 
minds off the horrors of this new - and 
comparatively cheap - method of making 
war. I am sure that if most people 
really knew what went on in these 
laboratories they would rise up in pro- 
test. 

With Aldermaston ceasing to be a sym- 
bol of man’s complete inhumanity, 
could not a bacteriological warfare re- 
search establishment be found to take 
its place? 

John Richards, 

Flat 1, Montrose, 

Waverley Drive, 

Camberley, Surrey. 


Not warlike 


I was appalled to read in your estim- 
able publication that we referred to the 
CND as the Committee for Nuclear De 
fense. I assure you our intentions are 
not warlike. We generally save our 
ammunition (non-explosive) for the pro- 
pagators of nuclear arms. Your reproof 
was very gentle. 

James Aronson, 

Editor, National Guardian, 

197E, 4th Street, 

New York 9, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Thanks 


In the name of all the conscientious ob- 
jectors against military service in Camp 
Viedder, we render thanks to all friends 
who sent us Christmas cards and best 
wishes for 1964. 

The Council, 

Camp Viedder, 

Holland. 


BRITAIN’S AID 


from facing page 


out of apprehension for the “strength” 
of our currency. Incidentally, it is pro- 
bable that if there was a general expan- 
sion of aid through multilateral chan- 
nels, Britain and the Commonwealth 
would gain through the untying of the 
aid of other donors, since more multi- 
lateral aid tends to be spent in the 
Commonwealth than it contributes. 

When evaluating our generosity, ac- 
count must also be taken of the many 
offsets: worsening terms of trade (in 
default of great power co-operation for 
primary product price control); profits 
on our investments in developing coun- 
tries remitted here (three British - 
partly Dutch - colonial companies, Royal 
Dutch Shell, Unilever, and _ British 


“a 


Petroleum, received a total net profit 
of some £300 million in 1959); and all 
the many contributions, voluntary and 
involuntary, that the developing coun- 
tries have made in the course of their 
history to our welfare (from the West 
Indian and Indian fortunes invested in 
our industrialisation, to the Malayan 
gold and dollar earnings used to bolster 
our international financial position 
under the Sterling Area arrangements). 
Finally, the ODI pamphlet makes a 
valid and useful point when it reminds 
us that it need not all be left to govern- 
ments. There are pressing shortages of 
skilled people in the developing coun- 
tries (one nurse for every 43,000 of the 
population in India as compared with 
one for every 300 in Britain). We 
should aim at making it a normal part 
of the successful career to serve in 
the developing countries for a couple 
of years at least. 
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Scottish 100 plans to enter Polaris base 


The Scottish Committee of 100 plans to 
immobilise the Rosyth NATO base and 
future depot for Polaris submarines on 
Easter Saturday and to attempt to re- 
claim it for peaceful purposes. The 
demonstration, says the Committee, “is 
directed at the thousands of trade 
unionists who are constructing and ser- 
vicing the naval ships at Rosyth and 
who will maintain the British ‘City 
Killer’ Polaris fleet when the depot is 
set up at the base.” 


The Committee believes that the base 
can be remodelled and the engineering 
skills of the workers used to provide 
equipment - such as agricultural machi- 


nery - for underdeveloped countries and 
ships to carry goods to these countries. 


There will be two marches to the base: 
a three-mile one from Dunfermline 
town centre, leaving at 1.30 p.m., and a 
six-mile one (plus two by ferry) from 
RSG Scotland, in Edinburgh, leaving at 
10.30 a.m. 

The marches will converge on Rosyth at 
3 p.m. when a non-violent attempt to 
enter the base over the seven-foot fence 
will be made. The Committee will ask 
demonstrators to try to reach the ships 
in the main dock basin. If the demon- 
strators are unable to enter, they will 
attempt to block the main entrance. 


Those who do not wish to enter will be 
asked to form a legal picket at the gate. 
The demonstration will continue until 
dusk. 


A group of trade unionists will fast 
near the base from Monday, March 23 
to Saturday, March 28 in protest against 
the failure of the Scottish Trade Union 
Council to implement anti-Polaris 
resolutions and against the work of the 
trade unionists at Rosyth. 

The “Spying Group” of the Scottish 
Committee has published a detailed 
map of Rosyth “in defiance of the 
Official Secrets Act.” The group was 
set up after contact had been made 


lrish students block evictions 


Students from Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Queen’s College, Belfast, took part 
in three demonstrations on January 22 
and 23 in attempts to prevent the evic- 
tion of 140 itinerants and homeless 
people from their camp site at Ballyfer- 
mont. 

A spokesman for Dublin corporation 
said that the evictions were being car- 
ried out because of poor sanitary 
arrangements at the camp, which con- 
stituted “‘a serious health hazard” to 
the people living nearby. The students’ 
Itinerants’ Action Committee replied 
that the non-existence of sanitary ar- 
rangements “is entirely the fault of 
the Dublin corporation. An excellent 
government report on itinerancy has 
just come out. It advocates the creation 


CND’s leaders 
go on tour 


The National Council and Executive 
Committee of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament are taking part in a tour 
of Britain, using the Campaign Caravan, 
during February to rouse support for 
the 1964 programme for CND, in which 
the General Election Campaign and the 
Easter March are the most immediate 
a giportant jagevitios. 
e€ tour has been planned by Pe 

Duff (General Secretary), George Clark 
and Roy Haddon. Major public meet- 
ings are being held in Bradford, Bristol, 
Basingstoke, Darlington, Cardiff, Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, and Worcester. Day 
Schools, meetings with local groups and 
CND regions, and briefing meetings for 
the Easter March will also take place 
The tour will also be used to launch 
two major money-raising schemes: a 
‘Million-Shilling Fighting Fund” and 
a plan to enrol a thousand sponsors con- 
tributing regularly to the Campaign. 
Members of the Executive and Council 
will be on the road throughout Feb- 
ruary together with key members of 
regional councils and of the Youth and 
University Campaigns. It will oven in 
Manchester tomorrow (Saturday) al the 
annual general meeting of the North 
West Region of CND, and in Maidstone, 
where a Kent Region weekend school, 
Moving Into Action,” is being held. 
The tour will then move to the West 
Country, Plymouth, Exeter, Bristol, on 
to the Midlands, Worcester, Birming- 
ham, and towards the end of the month 
to the North of England and Scotland. 


Religion still not 
free - Amnesty 


Amnesty International issued a state- 
ment last Monday drawing attention to 
the limits on freedom of religion in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Many priests, monks, and laymen re- 
main in prison, the statement points 
out. In the Soviet Union, a militant 
campaign has been launched against 
the Christian, Muslim, and Jewish reli- 
gions; religious instruction is limited, 
Seminaries suppressed, and the break- 
ing of unleavened bread for the Jewish 
Passover frustrated. 

Although several prelates have recently 
been released from long imprisonment 
and friendly gestures have been shown 
to the late Pope and the present Pope, 
Amnesty declares that the continuing 
religious oppression should not be for. 
gotten. 
re 
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of permanent camp sites with water, 
sanitation, facilities for teaching, etc.” 


The deadline for the eviction was the 
morning of January 22. Nearly thirty 
students who had been picketing the 
site sat down at the entrance to the 
camp as the corporation workers ap- 
proached, and attempted to push the 
first of the itinerants’ caravans into the 
road. The students completely blocked 
their way. The workmen attempted to 
remove some of the students, but failed 
to do so. 


A further attempt was made by the 
workmen. Students flung themselves in 
front of the caravan, ending up under 
its floor. Meanwhile a number of itiner- 
ants gathered round and started singing 
when one of them produced an accor- 
dion. Extra police arrived and con- 
sulted with the workmen. While they 
did so the students turned the caravan 
so that it completely blocked the camp 
entrance and resumed their sit-down. 
The eviction attempt was abandoned for 
the day. 

Many students stayed on the camp over- 
night, and when the _ corporation 
workers, strongly backed by many 


police, arrived early the next morning, 
they again sat down at the entrance in 
front of a blockade they had built. As 
workmen tried to lift clear a cart which 
was part of the barricade, students 
gathered beneath the cart and clung on 
even when it was lifted bodily into the 
air. As the cart was pushed on to the 
road, numbers of the protesters were 
bruised and had their clothes torn. One 
demonstrator lay in its path and, when 
he refused to move, the cart was pushed 
over him. 


When the workmen attempted to move 
the first caravan, students sat down be- 
neath it and were carried and dragged 
away by the police. Many of the cara- 
vans were removed. 


In the afternoon, a strong body of 
students and itinerants packed them- 
selves into the last caravan on the site 
and refused to come out. Eventually it 
was moved, but the Itinerants’ Action 
Committee promised that there would 
be even more students at the next at- 
tempts at eviction and that they would 
continue to demonstrate for permanent 
corporation sites where the itinerants 
could live undisturbed. 


Ruislip breakdown averted 


Hugh Brock writes: Over the past week 
determined efforts have been made to 
prevent a breakdown in the co-ordina- 
tion of the activities being planned by 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
and the Committee of 100, as part of 
this year’s world-wide Easter marches 
and demonstrations. 

The London Committee of 100 has plan- 
ned a two-day march, starting on Good 
Friday and ending the following day 
with civil disobedience at Ruislip air 
base. 

The Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament, because of a conference resolu- 
tion passed last October, cannot official- 
ly support this civil disobedience pro- 
ject, but many CND supporters and 


Local campaign 


A campaign to stimulate local oppo- 
sition to the Ruislip USAF base and 
to encourage understanding of and sup- 
port for the Committee of 100’s plans 
to reclaim the base on Easter Saturday 
will begin tomorrow (Saturday). A 
picket will be held from 7.30 a.m. to 
1 p.m. at the base and leaflets will be 
distributed to USAF personnel and 
local civilian workers. At 2 p.m. a 
poster parade will begin from Ruislip 
Manor roundabout (near Ruislip Manor 
Station) to Ruislip High Street. At 
3 p.m. an open air meeting will be held 
near the war memorial. Details of this 
and other weekends’ activities may be 
obtained from: Mark Newns, 22 Den- 
ham Place, Denham, Bucks. Telephone: 
Denham 3209. 


Peking march ends 


The Delhi to Peking friendship march 
was officially terminated yesterday, 
January 30, having failed in attempts 
to secure entry into China. The march 
left New Delhi on March 1, 1963, and 
covered some 1,900 miles across India. 
A four-day conference was held at the 
Maitri Ashram, in Assam, from January 
16-20, to evaluate the march. The con- 
ference recommended to the World 
Peace Brigade and to the Indian Shanti 
Sena Mandal to increase social, cultural 
and educational contacts with China. 


groups want to march to Ruislip in 
sympathy with the Committee’s protest 
against military bases, while not neces- 
sarily agreeing with the civil dis- 
obedience. 

CND officials and the CND March Plan- 
ning Group have had to take note of the 
considerable anxiety caused by the dis- 
turbances at last year’s Aldermaston 
March and at the demonstrations during 
the Greek royal visit. They are worried 
by the possibility of a disorderly demon- 
stration at Ruislip on the Saturday fill- 
ing the Easter Sunday papers with 
exaggerated reports which will scare off 
the “floating marchers” who might 
turn out in their thousands to support 
the Easter Monday CND rally in 
Trafalgar Square. 

The CND National Council on Sunday 
rejected a proposal from the CND 
Easter March Committee for a joint 
CND-Committee of 100 sponsorship of 
the supporters’ march at Ruislip. Now 
a solution has been found by setting up 
an unofficial ad hoc committee to spon- 
sor the supporting march at Ruislip. 


Refuses CD rate 


Francis Hetherington, secretary of the 
East Anglia Committee of 100, has been 
told by the Colchester Borough 
Treasurer that he is to be summoned 
for withholding the amount of his rates 
payments that is used for Civil Defence. 
Mr Hetherington has deducted the few 
pence that are used for Civil Defence 
purposes each time he has paid his rates 
during the last two years. He now 
owes a total of 2s 10d. Mr Hetherington 
replied to the Borough Treasurer’s 
warning: 
“As a member of the local CND 
group I have submitted a question- 
naire upon the Civil Defence to the 
Essex County Council (in) an 
attempt to establish whether claims 
of the service are reasonable. In the 
event of my receiving a comprehen- 
Sive reply, I will consider . .. whether 
I may, with a good conscience, con- 
tribute to the Civil Defence Service.” 
Asked if he was prepared to go to 
prison rather than pay the amount of 
rates owing, Mr Hetherington said: “I 
think so.” 


with “sympathetic soldiers and airmen’ 
and two members of the Committee had 
joined Civil Defence. Since then they 
have made contact with sailors con- 
nected with the Polaris fleet. 


The group reports that “pamphlets have 
been prepared, giving the sheiter set-up 
in Scotland,” and that ‘at present the 
group is contacting forces personnel, 
with a view to producing literature for 
‘getting at’ troops.” The Committee 
has received from an unknown source 
an “Official Secrets pamphlet”: “. . . 
which is issued to some army officers, 
gives tactics to be used in the event of 
a nuclear attack on this country (and) 
also gives details of military strategy 
which assumes that the Russians will 
launch a paratroop attack on Britain 
after they have bombed our bases.” 


d 
Room 


“@Qne thing about election year: it 
stops ’em bringing back conscription.” 


Russians granted 


visas for US 


The US State Department has reversed 
its January 3 decision not to grant visas 
to seven Russians to enter the US. In- 
vited by the Committee for Non-violent 
Action through the Soviet Peace Com- 
mittee, the seven Russians are touring 
the main cities of the US from January 
22 to February 6, according to the 
latest information Peace News has re- 
ceived. CNVA invited the Russians for 
a reciprocal visit, following the comple- 
tion of the 1960-61 San Francisco to 
Moscow march. 


A. J. Muste, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Non-violent Action, said in a 
press statement last week: “We are 
bringing these Soviet peace workers to 
this country for the same kind of de- 
bate and discussion as our peace 
walkers engaged in during their march 
through the Soviet Union. On every 
platform there will be a CNVA speaker 
as well as opportunity for presentation 
of a more typical American point of 
view.” 


CO ends sentence 


Gerard Daechsel writes: Anton Bakker, 
a Dutch conscientious objector who re- 
ceived dozens of Christmas cards when 


his name appeared on the WRI 
prisoners for peace list, returned home 
to Amsterdam on January 7 after com- 
pleting an eighteen-month sentence for 
refusing to do military service. A board 
had refused his application for CO 
classification. 

His younger brother is in prison for 
another nine months for refusing mili- 
tary service. Anton Bakker was a 
Jehovah’s Witness at the time of his 
imprisonment, but left the sect (though 
not abandoning his pacifist convictions) 
while in prison. His brother is still a 
Jehovah's Witness. 


Magazine closes 


At a meeting in London last Monday, it 
was decided that CND’s quarterly mag- 
azine, War and Peace, is to end its 
independent existence. Its third issue 
will not appear. Instead, the inter- 
national quarterly magazine produced 
in Canada, Our Generation Against 
Nuclear War, is to be distributed in 
Britain by CND, and the London 
editorial group of the magazine has 
been enlarged. 


